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CHAPTER | VII. 


THE LADY ON THE STAIRS. 


Waitewess, Frances Millingham’s house in Leicestershire, was a 
long white building with many level windows. The square main 


block of the building rose in the centre two storeys high, and on 
each side a wing of one storey projected. Behind the house a 
broad lawn sloped to the bank of a clear and shallow trout stream, 
with an avenue of old elms upon its left, and a rose garden upon its 
right. In front of the house a paddock made a ring of green, and 
round this ring the carriage drive circled from a white five-barred 
gate. Whitewebs stood in a flat grass country. From the upper 
windows you looked over a wide plain of meadows and old trees, so 
level that you had on a misty day almost an illusion of a smooth 
sea and the masts of ships ; from the lower, you saw just as far as 
the nearest hedgerow, except in one quarter of the compass. For 
to the south-west the ground rose very far away, and at the limit 
of view three tall poplars, set in a tiny garden on the hill’s crest, 
stood clearly out against the sky like sentinels upon a frontier. 
These three landmarks were visible for many miles around. Pamela, 
however, saw nothing of them as she was driven over the three 
miles from the station to Whitewebs. 

It was late on a February evening, and already dark. The 
snow had fallen heavily during the last week, and as Pamela looked 
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out through the carriage windows she saw that the ground glimmered 
white on every side ; above the ground a mist thickened the night 
air, and the cold was piercing. When she reached the house she 
found that Frances Millingham was waiting for her alone in the big 
inner hall, with tea ready ; and the first question which she asked 
of her hostess was : 

“Is Millie Stretton here ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Frances Millingham. ‘She has been here a week.’ 

‘I couldn’t come before,’ said Pamela, rather remorsefully. 
‘My father was at home alone. How is Millie? I have not seen 
her for a long time. Is she enjoying herself ?’ 

Pamela’s conscience had been reproaching her all that afternoon. 
She could plead, in her own behalf that after the arrival of Tony’s 
letter with its message of failure, she had deferred her visit into the 
country and had stayed in London for a week. But she had not 
returned to London since, and consequently she had not seen her 
friend. She had heard regularly from her, it is true; she also knew 
that there was yet no likelihood of the hoped-for change in the life 
of that isolated household in Berkeley Square. But there had been 
certain omissions of late in Millicent’s letters which began to make 
Pamela anxious. 

“Yes,’ Frances Millingham replied ; ‘she seems to be happy 
enough.’ 

Lady Millingham related the names of her guests. There were 
twelve in all, but the first ten may be omitted, for they are in no 
way concerned with Pamela’s history. The eleventh name, how- 
ever, was that of a friend. 

‘John Mudge is here, too,’ said Frances Millingham; and 
Pamela said, with a smile : 

*T like him.’ 

John Mudge was that elderly man whom Allan Warrisden had 
seen with Pamela at Lady Millingham’s dance, the man with no 
pleasure in his face. ‘And Mr. Lionel Callon,’ said Frances; ‘ you 
know him.’ 

“DoI?’ asked Pamela. 

* At all events, he knows you.’ 

It was no doubt a consequence of Pamela’s deliberate plan never 
to be more than an onlooker, that people who did not arouse her 
active interest passed in and out of her acquaintanceship like 
shadows upon a mirror. It might be that she had met Lionel 
Callon. She could not remember. 
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‘A quarter past seven,’ said Frances Millingham, glancing at 
the clock. ‘ We dine at eight.’ 

Pamela dressed quickly in the hope that she might gain a few 
minutes before dinner wherein to talk to Millicent. She came down 
the stairs with this object a good quarter of an hour before eight, 
but she was to be disappointed. The stairs descended into the big 
inner hall of the house, and just below the roof of the hall they 
took a bend. As Pamela came round this bend the hall was ex- 
posed to her eyes, and she saw, below her, not Millicent at all, but 
the figure of a man. He was standing by the fireplace, on her left 
hand as she descended, looking into the fire indeed, so that his 
back was towards her. But at the rustle of her frock he swung 
round quickly and looked up. He now moved a few steps towards 
the foot of the stairs with a particular eagerness. Pamela at that 
moment had just come round the bend, and was on the small 
platform from which the final flight of steps began. The staircase 
was dimly lit, and the panelling of the wall against which it rested 
dark. Pamela took a step or two downwards, and the light of the 
hall struck upon her face. The man came instantly to a dead 
stop, and a passing disappointment was visible upon his upturned 
face. It was evident that he was expecting someone else. Pamela 
on her side was disappointed, too, for she had hoped to find Milli- 
cent. She went down the stairs and stopped on the third step from 
the bottom. 

‘How do you do, Miss Mardale ?’ said the man. ‘ You have 
arrived at last.’ 

The man was Lionel Callon. Pamela recognised him now that 
they stood face to face ; she had met him, but she had retained no 
impression of him in her memory. For the future, however, she 
would retain a very distinct impression. For her instincts told her 
at once and clearly that she thoroughly disliked the man. He was 
thirty-three in years, and looked a trifle younger, although his hair 
was turning grey. He was clean shaven, handsome beyond most 
men, and while his features were of a classical regularity and of an 
almost feminine delicacy, they were still not without character. 
There was determination in his face, and his eyes were naturally 
watchful. It was his manner which prompted Pamela’s instinct 
of dislike. Assurance gave to it a hint of arrogance ; familiarity 
made it distasteful. He might have been her host from the warmth 
of his welcome. Pamela put on her sedatest air. 

“I am quite well,’ she said, with just sufficient surprise to 
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suggest the question, ‘ What in the world has my health to do with 
you?’ She came down the three steps, and added : ‘ We are the 
first, I suppose.’ 

‘There may be others in the drawing-room,’ said Callon, with 
a glance towards the open door. But Pamela did not take the 
hint. For one thing no sound of any voice was audible in that 
room ; for another Mr. Callon was plainly anxious to be rid of her. 
Even as he was speaking his glance strayed past her up the stair- 
case. Pamela disliked him ; she was, besides, disappointed by him 
of that private talk with Millicent which she desired. She was in 
a mood for mischief. She changed her manner at once, and, 
crossing over to the fireplace, engaged Mr. Callon in conversation 
with the utmost cordiality, and as she talked she began to be 
amused. Callon became positively uneasy ; he could not keep still, 
he answered her at random. For instance, she put to him a ques- 
tion about the number of guests in the house. He did not answer 
at all for a moment or two, and when he did speak, it was to say : 
‘ Will the frost hold, do you think ?’ 

‘ There’s no sign of a thaw to-night,’ replied Pamela ; and the 
sounds for which both were listening became audible—the shutting 
of a door on the landing above, and then the rustle of a frock upon 
the stairs. Mr. Callon was evidently at his wits’ end what to do; 
and Pamela, taking her elbow from the mantelpiece, said with 
great sympathy : 

‘One feels a little in the way——’ 

‘Oh, not at all, Miss Mardale,’ Callon answered hurriedly, with 
a flustered air. 

Pamela looked at her companion with the blankest stare of 
surprise. 

‘I was going to say, when you interrupted me,’ she went on, 
‘that one feels a little in the way when one has brought a couple 
of horses, as I have, and the frost holds.’ 

Callon grew red. He had fallen into a trap ; his very hurry to 
interrupt what appeared to be almost an apology betrayed that 
the lady upon the stairs and Mr. Lionel Callon had arranged to 
come down early. He had protested overmuch. However, he 
looked Pamela steadily in the face, and said : 

‘I beg your pardon, Miss Mardale ’ 

He spoke loudly, rather too loudly for the ears of anyone so 
near to him as Pamela. The sentence, too, was uttered with a note 
of warning. There was even a suggestion of command. The com- 
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mand was obeyed by the lady on the stairs, for all at once the frock 
ceased to rustle, and there was silence. Lionel Callon kept his eyes 
fixed upon Pamela’s face, but she did not look towards the stairs, 
and in a little while again the sound was heard. But it diminished. 
The lady upon the stairs was ascending, and a few minutes after- 
wards a door closed overhead. She had beaten a retreat. 

Callon could not quite keep the relief which he felt out of his 
eyes or the smile from his lips. Pamela noticed the change with 
amusement. She was not in the mind to spare him uneasiness, 
and she said, looking at the wall above the mantelpiece : 

‘This is an old mirror, don’t you think? From what period 
would you date it 2’ 

Callon’s thoughts had been so intent upon the stairs that he had 
paid no heed to the ornaments above the mantelshelf. Now, how- 
ever, he took note of them with a face grown at once anxious. 
The mirror was of an oval shape and framed in gold. Under the 
pretence of admiring it, he moved and stood behind Pamela, 
looking into the mirror over her shoulder, seeing what she could 
see, and wondering how much she had seen. He was to some 
extent relieved. The stairs were ill-lighted, the panelling of the 
wall dark mahogany ; moreover, the stairs bent round into the hall 
just below the level of the roof, and at the bend the lady on the 
stairs had stopped. Pamela could not have seen her face. Pamela, 
indeed, had seen nothing more than a black satin slipper arrested 
in the act of taking a step, and a black gown with some touches of 
red at the waist. She had, however, noticed the attitude of the 
wearer of the dress when the warning voice had brought her to a 
stop. The lady had stooped down and had cautiously peered into 
the hall. In this attitude she had been able to see, and yet had 
avoided being seen. 

Pamela, however, did not relieve Mr. Callon of his suspense. 
She walked into the drawing-room and waited, with an amused 
curiosity, for the appearance of the black dress. It was long in 
coming, however. Pamela had no doubt that it would come last, 
and in a hurry, as though its wearer had been late in dressing. 
But Pamela was wrong. Millicent Stretton came into the room 
dressed in a frock of white lace, and at once dinner was announced. 
Pamela turned to Frances Millingham with a startled face : 

‘ Are we all here ?’” 

Frances Millingham looked round. 

Yes’; and Lord Millingham at that moment offered his arm to 
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Pamela. As she took it, she looked at Millicent, who was just 
rising from her chair. Millicent was wearing with her white dress 
black shoes and stockings. She might be wearing them deliberately, 
of course ; on the other hand, she might be wearing them because 
she had not had time to change them. It was Millicent, certainly, 
who had come down last. ‘I beg your pardon, Miss Mardale,’ 
Callon had said, and it was upon the ‘ Miss Mardale ’ that his voice 
had risen. The emphasis of his warning had been laid upon the 
name. 

As she placed her hand on her host’s arm, Pamela said : 

‘It was very kind of Frances to ask Millie Stretton here.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ Lord Millingham replied. ‘ You see, Frances knew 
her. We all knew, besides, that she is a great friend of yours.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Pamela ; ‘ I suppose everybody here knows that ? ’ 

‘ Mrs. Stretton has talked of it,’ he answered, with a smile. 

The ‘ Miss Mardale ’ might be a warning, then, to Millicent that 
her friend had arrived—was actually then in the hall. There was 
certainly no one but Millicent in that house who could have been 
conscious of any need to shrink back at the warning, who would 
have changed her dress to prevent a recognition ; and Millicent 
herself need not have feared the warning had there not been some- 
thing to conceal—something to conceal especially from Pamela, who 
had said, ‘I have promised your husband I would be your friend.’ 
There was the heart of Pamela’s trouble. 

She gazed down the two lines of people at the dinner-table, 
hoping against hope that she had overlooked someone. There was 
no one wearing a black gown. All Pamela’s amusement in out- 
witting Callon had long since vanished. If Tony had only taken 
her advice without question, she thought. ‘ Millie’s husband should 
never leave her. If he goes away he should take her with him.’ 
The words rang in her mind all through dinner like the refrain of 
a song of which one cannot get rid. And at the back of her 
thoughts there steadily grew and grew a great regret that she had 
ever promised Tony to befriend his wife. 

That Millicent was the lady on the stairs she no longer dared to 
doubt. Had she doubted, her suspicions would have been con- 
firmed immediately dinner was over. In the drawing-room Milli- 
cent avoided any chance of a private conversation, and since they 
had not met for so long such avoidance was unnatural. Pamela, 
however, made no effort to separate her friend from the other 
women. She had a plan in her mind, and in pursuit of it she 
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occupied a sofa, upon which there was just room for two. She sat 
in the middle of the sofa, so that no one else could sit on it, and just 
waited until the men came in. Some of them crossed at once to 
Pamela, but she did not budge an inch. They were compelled to 
stand. Finally, Mr. Mudge approached her, and immediately she 
moved into one corner and bade him take the other. Mr. Mudge 
accepted the position with alacrity. The others began to move 
away ; a couple of card-tables were made up. Pamela and John 
Mudge were left alone. 

“You know everyone here ?’ she asked. 

‘No, very few.’ 

‘Mr. Callon, at all events 2” aes 

Mr. Mudge glanced shrewdly at his questioner. 

‘ Yes, I know him slightly,’ he answered. 

‘Tell me what you know.’ 

Mr. Mudge sat for a moment or two with his hands upon his 
knees and his eyes staring in front of him. Pamela knew his his- 
tory, and esteemed his judgment. He had built up a great con- 
tracting business from the poorest beginnings, and he remained 
without bombast or arrogance. He was to be met nowadays in 
many houses, and, while he had acquired manners, he had lost 
nothing of his simplicity. The journey from the Seven Dials to 
Belgrave Square is a test of furnace heat, and John Mudge had 
betrayed no flaws. There was a certain forlornness, too, in his 
manner which appealed particularly to Pamela. She guessed that 
the apples, for which through a lifetime he had grasped, had crum- 
bled into ashes between his fingers. Sympathy taught her that 
the man was lonely. He wandered through the world amidst a 
throng of acquaintances; but how many friends had he, she 
wondered ? She did not interrupt his reflections, and he turned 
to her at last, with an air of decision. 

‘I am on strange ground here,’ he said, ‘as you know. I am 
the outsider ; and when I am on strange ground I go warily. If 
I am asked what I think of this man or that I make it a rule to 
praise.’ 

‘Yes; but not to me,’ said Pamela, with a smile. ‘I want to 
know the truth to-night.’ 

Mudge looked at her deliberately, and no less deliberately he 
spoke : 

‘And I think you ought to know the truth to-night.’ 
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Mudge, then, like the rest, knew that she was Millicent’s friend. 
Was it for that reason that she ought to know the truth ? 

‘I know Callon a little,’ he went on, ‘ but I know a good deal 
about him. Like most of the men who know him I dislike him 
heartily. Women, on the other hand, like him, Miss Mardale— 
like him too well. Women make extraordinary mistakes over men 
just as men do over women. They can be very blind—like your 
friend’ 

Mudge paused for an appreciable time. Then he went on 
steadily : 

‘ Like your friend Lady Millingham, who invites him here.’ 

Pamela was grateful for the delicacy with which the warning 
was conveyed, but she did not misunderstand it. She had been 
told indirectly, but no less definitely on that account, that Millie 
was entangled. 

‘Callon has good looks, of course,’ continued Mudge; and 
Pamela uttered a little exclamation of contempt. Mudge smiled, 
but rather sadly. 

‘Oh, it’s something. All people have not your haughty indiffer- 
ence to good looks. He is tall, he has a face which is a face and 
not a pudding. It’s a good deal, Miss Mardale.’ 

Pamela looked in surprise at the stout, heavily-built bald man 
who spoke. That he should ever have given a thought to how he 
looked was a new idea to her. It struck her as pathetic. 

‘But he is not merely good-looking. He is clever, persistent 
besides, and, so far as I can judge, untroubled by a single scruple 
in the management of his life. Altogether, Miss Mardale, a 
dangerous man. How does he live ?’ he asked suddenly. 

‘I neither know nor care,’ said Pamela. 

‘Ah, but you should care,’ replied Mudge. ‘The answer is 
instructive. He has asmall income—two hundred a year, perhaps ; 
a mere nothing compared with what he spends—and he never does 
an hour’s work, as we understand work. Yet he pays his card 
debts at his club, and they are sometimes heavy, and he wants for 
nothing. How is it done? He hasno prospect of an inheritance, 
so post-obits are not the explanation.’ 

Mr. Mudge leaned back in his chair and waited. Pamela turned 
the question over in her mind. 

“I can’t guess how it’s done,’ she said. 

‘ And I can do no more than hint the answer,” he replied. ‘He 
rides one woman’s horses, he drives another woman’s phaeton, he 
is always on hand to take a third to a theatre, or to make up 
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luncheon party with a fourth. Shall we say he borrows money 
from a fifth? Shall we be wrong in saying it?’ And suddenly 
Mr. Mudge exclaimed, with a heat and scorn which Pamela had 
never heard from him before: ‘A very contemptible existence, 
anyway, Miss Mardale. But the man’s not to be despised, mind. 
No, that’s the worst of it. Some day, perhaps, a strong man will 
rise up and set his foot on him. Till that time he is to be feared.’ 
And when Pamela by a gesture rejected the word, Mudge repeated 
it. ‘Yes, feared. He makes his plans, Miss Mardale. Take a 
purely imaginary case,’ and somehow, although he laid no ironic 
stress on the word imaginary, and accompanied it with no look, 
but sat gazing straight in front of him, Pamela was aware that it 
was a real case he was going to cite. ‘Imagine a young and pretty 
woman coming to a house where most of the guests were strangers 
to her ; imagine her to be of a friendly, unsuspecting temperament, 
rather lonely, perhaps, and either unmarried or separated for a 
time from her husband. Add that she will one day be very rich, 
or that her husband will be. Such a woman might be his prey, 
unless—— ’ 

Pamela looked up inquiringly. 

‘Unless she had good friends to help her.’ 

Pamela’s face, distressed before, grew yet more troubled now. 
The burden of her promise was being forced upon her back. It 
seemed she was not for one moment to be allowed to forget it. 

‘Tl tell you my philosophy, Miss Mardale,’ Mudge continued, 
‘and I have inferred it from what I have seen. I do not believe 
that any man really comes to good unless he has started in life 
with the ambition to make a career for himself, with no help other 
than his hands and his brains afford. Later on he will learn that 
women can be most helpful; later on, as he gets towards middle 
life, as the years shorten and shorten, he will see that he must use 
whatever extraneous assistance comes his way. But he will begin 
with a fearless ambition to suffice with his own hands and head.’ 
Mr. Mudge dropped from the high level of his earnestness. He 
looked towards Lionel Callon, who was seated at a card-table, and 
the contempt again crept into his voice. ‘Now that man began 
life meaning to use all people he met, and especially women. 
Women were to be his implements.’ Mr. Mudge smiled suddenly. 
* He’s listening,’ he said. 

* But he is too far away to hear,’ replied Pamela. 

‘No doubt ; but he knows we are speaking of him. Look, his 
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attitude shows it. This, you see, is his battle-ground, and he 
knows the arts of his particular warfare. A drawing-room! Mr. 
Lionel Callon fights among the teacups. Cajolery first, and God 
knows by what means afterwards. But he wins, Miss Mardale; don’t 
close your eyes to that! Look, I told you he was listening. The 
rubber’s over, and he’s coming towards us. Qh, he’s alert upon his 
battle-ground! He knows what men think of him. He’s afraid 
lest I should tell what men think to you. But he comes too late.’ 

Callon crossed to the sofa, and stood talking there until Frances 
Millingham rose. Pamela turned to Mr. Mudge as she got up. 

‘TI thank you very much,’ she said gratefully. 

Mr. Mudge smiled. ; 

‘No need for thanks,’ said he. ‘I am very glad you came 

to-night, for I go away to-morrow.’ 

Pamela went to her room and sat down before the fire. What 
was to be done, she wondered ? She could not get Lionel Callon 
sent away from the house. It would be no use even if she could, 
since Millie had an address in town.. She could not say a word 
openly. 

She raised her head and spoke to her maid. 

* Which is Mrs. Stretton’s room?’ And when she had the answer 
she rose from her chair and stood, a figure of indecision. She did 
not plead that John Mudge had exaggerated the danger ; for she had 
herself foreseen it long ago, before Millie’s marriage—even before 
Millie’s engagement. It was just because she had foreseen it that 
she had used the words which had so rankled in Tony’s memory. 
Bitterly she regretted that she had ever used them; greatly she 
wished that she could doubt their wisdom. But she could not. 
Let Millie’s husband leave her, she would grieve with all the strength 
of her nature; let him come back soon, she would welcome him 
with a joy as great. Yes; but he must come back soon. Other- 
wise she would grow used to his absence ; she would find his return 
an embarrassment, for it would be the return of a stranger with 
the prerogative of a husband ; she might even have given to another 
the place he once held in her thoughts. And the other might be a 
Lionel Callon. For this was Millicent’s character. She yielded too 
easily to affection, and she did not readily distinguish between 
affection and the show of it. She paddled in the shallows of passion, 
and flattered herself that she was swimming in the depths. Grief 
she was capable of—yes ; but a torrent of tears obliterated it. Joy 
she knew; but it was a thrill with her lasting an hour. 
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Pamela walked along the passage and knocked at Millicent’s 
door, saying who she was. Millicent opened the door, and received 
her friend with some constraint. 

‘Can I come in ?’ said Pamela. 

* Of course,’ said Millie. 

They sat opposite to one another on each side of the fire. 

“I wanted to see you before I went to bed,’ said Pamela. ‘ You 
have not told me lately in your letters how Tony is getting on.’ 

Millie raised her hand to shield her face from the blaze of the 
fire. She happened to shade it also from the eyes of Pamela ; and 
she made no reply. 

“Is he still in New York?’ Pamela asked; and then Millie 
replied. 

‘I do not know,’ she answered slowly. She let her hand fall, 
and looked straight and defiantly at her friend. 

‘I have not heard from him for a long while,’ she added ; and 
as she spoke there crept into her face a look of disdain. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


GIDEON’S FLEECE. 


MILLICENT was reluctant to add any word of explanation. She sat 
with her eyes upon the fire, waiting, it seemed, until Pamela should 
see fit to go. But Pamela remained, and of the two women she 
was the stronger in will and character. She sat, with her eyes 
quietly resting upon Millicent’s face ; and in a little while Millicent 
began reluctantly to speak. As she spoke the disdainful droop of 
her lips became more pronounced, and her words were uttered in 
a note of petulance. 

‘He would stay to retrieve his failure. You remember?’ she 
said. 

‘Yes,’ replied Pamela. 

‘I wrote to him again and again to come home, but he would 
not. I couldn’t make him see that he wasn’t really a match for 
the people he must compete with.’ 

Pamela nodded her head. 

‘ You wrote that to him ?’ 

Millicent lifted her face to Pamela’s. 

‘I put it, of course, with less frankness. I offered him, besides, 
the rest of my money, so that he might try again ; but he refused 
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to take a farthing more. It was unreasonable, don’t you think ? 
I could have got on without it, but he couldn’t. I was very sorry 
for him.’ 

*‘ And you expressed your pity, too ?’ asked Pamela. 

‘Yes, indeed,’ said Millicent eagerly. ‘But he never would 
accept it. He replied cheerfully that something was sure to happen 
soon, that he would be sure to find an opening soon. But, of course, 
he never did. It was not likely that with his inexperience he ever 
would.’ 

Tony’s own words had recoiled upon him. On the evening when 
he had first broached his plan to Millicent in Berkeley Square, he 
had laid before her, amongst others, this very obstacle, thinking 
that she ought to be aware of it, and never doubting but that he 
would surmount it. The honesty of his nature had bidden him 
speak all that he had thought, and he had spoken without a sus- 
picion that his very frankness might put in her mind an argument 
to belittle him. He had seemed strong then, because he knew the 
difficulties, and counted them up when she omitted them. His 
image was all the more pale and ineffectual now because, fore- 
knowing them well, he had not mastered them. 

‘I wrote to him at last that it wasn’t any use for him to go on 
with the struggle. He would not tell me how he lived, or even 
where. I had to send my letters to a post-office, and he called for 
them. He must be living in want, in misery. I wrote to him that 
I had guessed as much from his very reticence, and I said how 
sorry I was. Yet, in spite of what I wrote,’ and here her voice 
hardened a little ; she showed herself as a woman really aggrieved, 
‘in spite of what I wrote, he answered me in a quite short letter, 
saying that I must not expect to hear from him again until he had 
recovered from his defeat and was re-established in my eyes. 
T can’t understand that, can you ?’ 

‘I think so,’ Pamela answered. She spoke gently. For there 
was something to be said upon Millicent’s side. The sudden 
collapse of her exaggerated hopes, the dreary life she led, and her 
natural disappointment at the failure of the man whom she had 

married, when once he stepped down into the arena to combat with 
his fellow-men. These things could not fail to provoke, in a nature 
so easily swayed from extreme to extreme as Millicent’s, impatience, 
anger, and a sense of grievance. Pamela could hold the balance 
fairly enough to understand that. But chiefly she was thinking of 
Tony—Tony hidden away in some lodging in New York, a lodging 
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so squalid that he would not give the address, and vainly seeking 
for an opportunity whereby he would make a rapid fortune ; very 
likely going short of food, and returning home at night to read 
over a letter from his wife of which every line cried out to him, 
with a contemptuous pity: ‘ You are a failure. You are a failure. 
Come home.’ Pamela’s heart went out in pity, too. But there 
was no contempt in her pity. She could not but admire the per- 
severance with which, on this, the first time that he had ever 
walked hand in hand with misery, he endured its companionship. 

‘I think I understand,’ she said. ‘You say he answered you 
in that short way in spite of what you wrote. I think it was not 
in spite of, but because—— ’ 

Millie Stretton shook her head. 

“No, that’s not the reason,’ she replied. She gave one herself, 
and it fairly startled Pamela. ‘Tony no longer cares for me. He 
means to go out of my life altogether.’ 

Pamela remembered what store Tony had always set upon his 
wife, how he had spoken of her that July morning in the park, and 
how he had looked at the moment when he spoke. It was just 
because he cared so much that he had taken his wild leap into the 
dark. That, at all events, she believed, and in such a strain she 
replied. But Millicent would not be persuaded. 

‘Before Tony went away,’ she said stubbornly, ‘he let me see 
that he no longer cared. He was losing the associations which 
used to be vivid in his memory. Our marriage had just become a 
dull, ordinary thing. He had lost the spirit in which he entered 
into it.’ 

Again Tony’s indiscreet frankness had done him wrong. The 
coon song, which was always to be associated in his mind with the 
summer night, and the islets in the sea, and the broad stretch of 
water trembling away in the moonlight across to the lights of the 
yachts in Oban Bay, had become a mere coon song ‘ sung by some- 
one.’ Millicent had often remembered and reflected upon that un- 
fortunate sentence, and as her disappointment in Tony increased 
and the pitying contempt gradually crept into her mind, she read 
into it more and more of what Tony had not meant. 

‘I am sure you are wrong,’ said Pamela very earnestly. ‘He 
went away because he cared. He went away to keep your married 
life and his from fading away into the colourless dull ordinary 
thing it so frequently becomes. He has lost ground by his failure. 
No doubt your own letters have shown that ; and he is silent now 
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ia order to keep what he has. You have said it yourself. He will 
not write until he is able to re-establish himself in your thoughts.’ 

But would Tony succeed ? Could he succeed? The questions 
forced themselves into her mind even while she was speaking, and she 
carried them back to herroom. The chances were all against him. 
Even if he retrieved his failure, it would be a long time before that 
result was reached—too long, perhaps, when his wife was Millicent, 
and such creatures as Lionel Callon walked about the world. And 
he might never succeed at all, he was so badly handicapped. 

Pamela was sorely tempted to leave the entanglement alone to 
unravel itself. There was something which she could do. She was 
too honest to close her eyes to that. But her own history rose up 
against her and shook a warning finger. It had a message to her 
ears never so loudly repeated as on this night. ‘Don’t move a 
step. Look on! Lookon!’ She knew herself well. She was by 
nature a partisan. Let her take this trouble in hand and strive to 
set it right, her whole heart would soon be set upon success. She 
was fond of Millicent already ; she would become fonder still in the 
effort to save her. She liked Tony very much. The thought of 
him stoutly persevering, clinging to his one ambition to keep his 
married life a bright and real thing in spite of want and poverty— 
and even his wife’s contempt, appealed to her with a poignant 
strength. But she might fail. She had eaten of failure once, 
and, after all these years, the taste of it was still most bitter in 
her mouth. 

She fought her battle out over her dying fire, and at the end two 
thoughts stood out clearly in her mind. She had given her promise 
to Tony to be a good friend to his wife, and there was one thing 
which she could do in fulfilment of her promise. 

She walked over to her window and flung it open. She was of 
the women who look for signs ; no story quite appealed to her like 
the story of Gideon’s Fleece. She looked for a sign now quite 
seriously. If a thaw had set in, why, the world was going a little 
better with her, and perhaps she might succeed. But the earth 
was iron-bound, and in the still night she could hear a dry twig 
here and there snapping in the frost. No, the world was not going 
well. She decided to wait until things improved. 

But next day matters were worse. For one thing John Mudge 
went away, and he was the only person in the house who interested 
her at all. Furthermore, Lionel Callon stayed, and he announced 
some news. 
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‘I have been chosen to stand for Parliament at the next elec- 
tion,’ he said ; and he named an important constituency. Pamela 
noticed the look of gratification, almost of pride, which shone at 
once on Millie’s face, and her heart sank. She interpreted Millie’s 
thought, and accurately. Here was a successful man, a man who 
had got on without opportunities or means, simply by his own abili- 
ties ; and there, far away in New York, was her failure of a husband. 
Moreover, Callon and Millicent were much together ; they had even 
small secrets, to which in conversation they referred. The world 
was not going well with Pamela, and she waited for the fleece to be 
wet with dew. 

After four days, however, the frost showed signs of breaking. 
A thaw actually set in that evening, and on the next morning two 
pieces of good news arrived. In the first place, Pamela received 
@ letter from Alan Warrisden. There was nothing of importance 
in it, but it gave her his actual address. In the second, Millie told 
Frances Millingham that she had received news that Sir John 
Stretton was really failing, and although there was no immediate 
danger, she must hold herself in readiness to return to town. This 
to Pamela was really the best news of all. This morning, at all 
events, Gideon’s Fleece was wet. She looked out some trains in the 
railway guide, and then sent a telegram to Warrisden to come by 
a morning train. She would meet him at the railway station. The 
one step in her power she was thus resolved to take. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE NEW ROAD. 


On the crest of that hill which was visible from the upper windows 
of Whitewebs, a village straggled for a mile; and all day in the 
cottages the looms were heard. The sound of looms, indeed, was 
always associated with that village in the minds of Pamela Mardale 
and Alan Warrisden, though they drove along its broad street but 
once, and a few hours included all their visit. Those few hours, 
however, were rich with consequence. For Pamela asked for help 
that day, and, in the mere asking, gave, as women must ; and she 
neither asked nor gave in ignorance of what she did. The request 
might be small, the gift small, too ; but it set her and her friend in 
a new relation each to each, it linked them in a common effort, it 
brought a new and a sweet intimacy into both their lives. So that 
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the noise of a loom was never heard by them in the after times but 
there rose before their eyes, visible as a picture, that grey chill day 
of February, the red-brick houses crowding on the broad street in 
@ picturesque irregularity, and the three tall poplars tossing in the 
wind. The recollection brought always a smile of tenderness to 
their faces ; and in their thoughts they had for the village a strange 
and fanciful name. It was just a little Leicestershire village 
perched upon a hill, the village of looms, the village of the three 
poplars. But they called it Quetta. 

At the very end of the street, and exactly opposite to the small 
house from whose garden the poplars rose, there stood an inn. It 
was on the edge of the hill, for just beyond the road dipped steeply 
down between high hedges of brambles and elder trees, and, turning 
at the bottom of the incline, wound thence through woods and level 
meadows towards Leicester. It was the old coach road, and the 
great paved yard of the inn and the long line of disused stables had 
once been noisy with the shouts of ostlers and the crack of whips. 
Now only the carrier’s cart drove twice a week down the steep road 
to Leicester, and a faint whistle from the low-lying land and a 
trail of smoke showed where now the traffic ran. On the platform 
of the little roadside station, three miles from the village, Pamela 
met Alan Warrisden on the morning after she had sent off her 
telegram. She had a trap waiting at the door, and as they mounted 
into it she said : 

‘I rode over to the village this morning and hired this dog- 
cart at the inn. I am not expected to be back at Whitewebs until 
the afternoon ; so I thought we might lunch at the inn, and then 
@ man can drive you back to the station, while I ride home again.’ 

‘It was bad going for a horse, wasn’t it ?’ said Warrisden. 

The thaw had fairly set in ; the roads, still hard as cement, ran 
with water, and were most slippery. On each side patches of srow 
hung upon the banks half melted, and the air was raw. 

‘Yes, it was bad going,’ Pamela admitted. ‘ But I could not 
wait. It was necessary that I should see you to-day.’ 

She said no more at the moment, and Warrisden was content 
to sit by her side as she drove, and wait. The road ran in a broad 
straight line over the sloping ground. There was no vehicle, not 
even another person, moving along it. Warrisden could see the 
line of houses ahead, huddled against the sky, the spire of a church, 
and on his right the three sentinel poplars. He was to see them all 
that afternoon. 
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"= Pamela drove straight to the inn, where she had already ordered 
luncheon ; and it was not until luncheon was over that she drew 
up her chair to the fire and spoke. 

‘Won’t you smoke?’ she said first of all. ‘I want you to 
listen to me.’ 

Warrisden lit a pipe and listened. 

‘It is right that I should be very frank with you,’ she went on, 
‘for I am going to ask you to help me.’ 

‘You need me, then ?’ said Warrisden. There was a leap in 
his voice which brought the colour to her cheeks. 

‘Very much,’ she said ; and, with a smile, she asked : ‘ Are you 
glad 2?” 

‘ Yes,’ he answered simply. 

‘Yet the help may be difficult for you to give. It may occupy 
a long time besides. I am not asking you for a mere hour or a day.’ 

The warning only brought a smile to Warrisden’s face. 

‘I don’t think you understand,’ he said, ‘ how much one wants 
to be needed by those one needs.’ 

Indeed, even when that simple truth was spoken to her, it took 
Pamela a little while to weigh it in her thoughts and give it credence. 
She had travelled a long distance during these last years down her 
solitary road. She began to understand that now. To need— 
actually to need people, to feel a joy in being needed—here were 
emotions, familiar to most, and no doubt at one time familiar to 
her, which were, nevertheless, now very new and strange. At 
present she only needed. Would a time come when she would go 
further still? When she would feel a joy in being needed? The 
question flashed across her mind. 

‘ Yes,’ she admitted, ‘no doubt that is true. But none the less 
there must be no misunderstanding between you and me. I speak 
of myself, although it is not for myself that I need your help ; but 
I am not blind. I know it will be for my sake that you give it, 
and I donot want you to give it in any ignorance of me, or, perhaps’ 
—and she glanced at him almost shyly—‘ or, perhaps, expecting too 
much.’ 

Warrisden made no other answer than to lean forward in his 
chair, with his eyes upon Pamela’s face. She was going to explain 
that isolation of hers which had so baffled him. He would not for 
worlds have interrupted her lest he should check the utterance on 
her lips. He saw clearly enough that she was taking a great step 
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for her, a step, too, which meant much to him. The actual explana- 
tion was not the important thing. That she should confide it of 
her own accord—there was the real and valuable sign. As she 
began to speak again, diffidence was even audible in her voice. 
She almost awaited his judgment. 

‘I must tell you something which I thought never to tell to 
anyone,’ she said. ‘I meant to carry it as my secret out with me 
at the end of my life. I have been looking on all these last years. 
You noticed that; you thought perhaps I was just obeying my 
nature. But I wasn’t. I did not begin life looking on. I began 
it as eager, as expectant of what life could give me as any girl that 
was ever born. And I had just my first season, that was all.’ 
She smiled rather wistfully as her thoughts went back to it. ‘I 
enjoyed my first season. I had hardly ever been in London before. 
I was eighteen ; and everybody was very nice to me. At the end 
of July I went to stay for a month with some friends of mine on 
the coast of Devonshire, and—someone else stayed there, too. His 
name does not matter. I had met him during the season a good 
deal, but until he came down to Devonshire I had not thought of 
him more than as a friend. He was a little older than myself, not 
very much, and just as poor. He had no prospects, and his pro- 
fession was diplomacy. . . . So that there was no possibility from 
the first. He meant never to say anything; but there came an 
hour, and the truth was out between us.’ 

She stopped and gazed into the fire. The waters of the Channel 
ran in sunlit ripples before her eyes ; the red rocks of Bigbury Bay 
curved warmly out on her right and her left; further away the 
towering headlands loomed misty in the hot, still August air. A 
white yacht, her sails hardly drawing, moved slowly westwards ; 
the black smoke of a steamer stained the sky far out ; and on the 
beach there were just two figures visible—herself and the man who 
had not meant to speak. 

‘We parted at once,’ she went on; and it seemed there was 
the whole story told. But Pamela had not told it all, and never 
did ; for her mother had played a part in its unfolding. It was 
Mrs. Mardale’s ambition that her daughter should make a great 
matriage ; it. was her daughter’s misfortune that she knew little of 
her daughter’s character. Mrs. Mardale had remarked the growing 
friendship between Pamela and the man, she had realised that 
marriage was quite impossible, and she had thought, with her 
short-sighted ingenuity, that if Pamela fell in love and found love 
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to be a thing of fruitless trouble, she would come the sooner to take 
a sensible view of the world and marry where marriage was to her 
worldly advantage. She thus had encouraged the couple to a 
greater friendliness, throwing them together when she could have 
hindered their companionship; she had even urged Pamela to 
accept that invitation to Devonshire, knowing who would be the 
other guests. She was disappointed afterwards when Pamela did 
not take the sensible view ; but she did not blame herself at all. 
For she knew nothing of the suffering which her plan had brought 
about. Pamela had kept her secret. Even the months of ill- 
health which followed upon that first season had not opened the 
mother’s eyes, and certainly she never suspected the weary nights 
of sleeplessness and aching misery which Pamela endured. Some 
hint of the pain of that bad past time, however, Pamela now gave 
to Warrisden. 

‘I stayed as much at home in Leicestershire as possible,’ she 
said. ‘ You see there were my horses there ; but even with them 
I was very lonely. The time was long in passing, and it wasn’t 
pleasant to think that there would be so much of it yet, before it 
passed altogether. I went up to London for the season each year, 
and I went out agreat deal. It helped me to keep from thinking.’ 

The very simplicity with which she spoke gave an intensity to 
her words. There was no affectation in Pamela Mardale. War- 
risden was able to fill out her hints, to understand her distress. 

‘ All this is a great surprise to me,’ he said. ‘I have thought 
of you always as one who had never known either great troubles 
or great joys. I have hoped that some day you would wake, that 
I should find you looking out on the world with the eagerness of 
youth. But I believed eagerness would be a new thing to you.’ 

He looked at her as she sat. The firelight was bright upon her 
face, and touched her hair with light ; her dark eyes shone; and 
his thought was that which the schoolmaster at Roquebrune had 
once sadly pondered. It seemed needlessly cruel, needlessly wanton 
that a girl so equipped for happiness should, in her very first season, 
when the world was opening like a fairyland, have been blindly 
struck down. There were so many others who would have felt the 
blow less poignantly. She might surely have been spared. 

* You can guess, now,’ said Pamela, ‘ why I have so persistently 
looked on. I determined that I would never go through such dis- 
tress again. I felt that I would not dare to face it again.’ She 
suddenly covered her face with her hands. ‘I don’t think I could,’ 
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she cried in a low, piteous voice. ‘I don’t know what I would do,’ 
as though once more the misery of that time were closing upon her, 
so vivid were her recollections. 

And once more Warrisden felt, as he watched her, the shook of 
a surprise. He had thought her too sedate, too womanly for her 
years, and here she sat shrinking in a positive terror, like any child, 
from the imagined recurrence of her years of trouble. Warrisden 
was moved as he had seldom been. But he sat quite still, saying 
no word; and in a little while she took her hands from her face 
and went on : 

‘My life was over, you see, at the very beginning, and I was 
resolved it should be over. For the future I would get interested 
only in trifling, unimportant things ; no one should ever be more to 
me than a friend whom I could relinquish ; I would merely look on. 
I should grow narrow, no doubt, and selfish.’ And, as Warrisden 
started, a smile came on to her face. ‘ Yes, you have been thinking 
that, too, and you were right. But I didn’t mind. I meant to 
take no risks. Nothing serious should ever come near me. If 
I saw it coming, I would push it away ; and I have pushed it away.’ 

‘ Until to-day, when you need my help ?’ Warrisden interrupted. 

‘ Yes, until to-day,’ Pamela repeated softly. 

Warrisden walked over to the window and stood with his back 
towards her. The three tall poplars stood leafless up in front of 
him ; the sky was heavy with grey clouds; the wind was roaring 
about the chimneys; and the roads ran with water. It was as 
cheerless a day as February can produce, but to Warrisden it had 
something of a summer brightness. The change for which he had 
hoped so long in vain had actually come to pass. 

‘What do you want me to do ?’ he asked, turning again to the 
room. 

‘I want you to find Millie Stretton’s husband,’ she replied ; 
‘ and, at all costs, to bring him home again.’ 

‘ Millie Stretton’s husband ?’ he repeated, in perplexity. 

‘Yes. Don’t you remember the couple who stepped out of the 
dark house in Berkeley Square and dared not whistle for a hansom 
—the truants ?’ 

Warrisden was startled. ‘Those two!’ he exclaimed. ‘ Well, 
that’s strange. On the very night when we saw them, you were 
saying that there was no road for you, no new road from Quetta 
to Seistan. I was puzzling my brains, too, as to how in the world 
you were to be roused out of your detachment; and there were 
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the means visible all the time, perhaps—who knows ?—ordained.’ 
He sat down again in his chair. 

‘ Where shall I look for Mr. Stretton ?’ he asked. 

‘I don’t know. He went away to New York, six months ago; 
to make a home for Millie and himself. He did not succeed, and 
he has disappeared. 

‘ Disappeared 2’ cried Warrisden. 

‘Oh, but of his own accord,’ said Pamela. ‘I can’t tell you 
why ; it wouldn’t be fair. I have no right to tell you. But he 
must be found, and he must be brought back. Again I can’t tell 
you why ; but it is most urgent.’ 

‘Is there any clue to help us?’ Warrisden asked. ‘Had he 
friends in New York 2’ 

‘No ; but he has a friend in England,’ said Pamela, ‘ and I think 
it’s just possible that the friend may know where he is to be found, 
for it was upon his advice that Mr. Stretton went to New York.’ 

‘ Tell me his name.’ 

‘Mr. Chase,’ Pamela replied. ‘He is head of a mission in 
Stepney Green. Tony Stretton told me of him one morning in 
Hyde Park just before he went away. He seemed to rely very 
much upon his judgment.’ 

Warrisden wrote the name down in his pocket-book. 

‘Will he tell me, do you think, where Stretton is, even if he 
knows? You say Stretton has disappeared of his own accord.’ 

‘I have thought of that difficulty,’ Pamela answered. ‘ There 
is an argument which you can use. Sir John Stretton, Tony’s 
father, is ill, and in all probability dying.’ 

‘I see. I can use the same argument to Stretton himself, 
I suppose, when I find him ?’ 

‘I can give you no other,’ said Pamela; ‘ but you can add to 
it. Mr. Stretton will tell you that his father does not care whether 
he comes back in time or not. He is sure to say that. But you 
can answer that every night since he went away the candles have 
been lit in his dressing-room and his clothes laid out by his father’s 
orders, on the chance that some evening he might walk in at the 
door.’ 

That Sir John Stretton’s illness was merely the pretext for 
Tony’s return both understood. The real reason why he must 
come home Pamela did not tell. To her thinking Millie was not 
yet so deeply entangled with Lionel Callon but that Tony’s home- 
coming might set the tangle right. A few weeks of companionship, 
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and surely he would resume his due place in his wife’s thoughts. 
Pamela, besides, was loyal to her sex. She had promised to safe- 
guard Millicent ; she was in no mind to betray her. 

‘But bring him back,’ she cried, with a real passion. ‘So 
much depends on his return, for Millie, for him, and for me, too. 
Yes, forme! If you fail, it is I who fail ; and I don’t want failure. 
Save me from it!’ 

‘Till try,’ Warrisden answered simply ; and Pamela was satisfied. 

Much depended, for Warrisden too, upon the success of his 
adventure. If he failed, Pamela would retire again behind her 
barrier ; she would again resume the passive, indifferent attitude 
of the very old; she would merely look on as before and wait for 
things to cease. If, however, he succeeded, she would be encouraged. 
to move forward still ; the common sympathies would have her in 
their grasp again ; she might even pass that turnpike gate of friend- 
ship and go boldly down the appointed road of life. Thus success 
meant much for him. The fortunes of the four people—Millicent, 
Tony, Pamela, and Warrisden—were knotted together at this one 
point. 

‘ Indeed, I'll try,’ he repeated. 

Pamela’s horse was brought round to the inn door. The dusk 
was coming on. 

‘Which way do you go ?’ asked Warrisden. 

* Down the hill.’ 

‘I will walk to the bottom with you. The road will be dan- 
gerous.” 

They went slowly down between the high elder hedges, Pamela 
seated on her horse, Warrisden walking by her side. The wide 
level lowlands opened out beneath them—fields of brown and green, 
black woods with swinging boughs, and the broad high road with its 
white wood rails. A thin mist swirled across the face of the country 
in the wind, so that its every feature was softened and magnified. 
It loomed dim and strangely distant, with a glamour upon it like 
a place of old romance. To Pamela and Warrisden, as the mists 
wove and unwove above it, it had a look of dreamland. 

They reached the end of the incline, and Pamela stopped her 
horse. 

‘ This is my way,’ said she, pointing along the highway with her 
whip. 

* Yes,’ answered Warrisden. The road ran straight for some 
distance, then crossed a wooden bridge and curved out of sight 
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round the edge of a clump of trees. ‘The new road,” he said softly. 
‘The new road from Quetta to Seistan !’ 

Pamela smiled. 

‘ This is Quetta,’ said she. 

Warrisden laid his hand upon her horse’s neck, and looked 
suddenly up into her face. 

‘ Where will be Seistan ?’ he asked in a low voice. 

Pamela returned the look frankly. There came a softness into 
her dark eyes. For a moment she let her hand rest lightly upon 
his sleeve, and did not speak. She herself was wondering how far 
she was to travel upon this new road. 

‘I cannot tell,’ she said very gently. ‘ Nor, my friend, can you. 
Only ’—and her voice took on a lighter and a whimsical tone— 
‘only I start alone on my new road.’ 

And she went forward into the level country. Warrisden 
climbed the hill again, and turned when he had reached the top ; 
but Pamela was out of sight. The dusk and the mists had enclosed 
her. 

(To be continued.) 
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COLONIAL MEMORIES. 
III.—A MODERN NEW ZEALAND. 
BY LADY BROOME. 


THE passage of over a quarter of a century has of course made 
a great change all over the world in the matter of education, but 
probably nowhere would that change be more apparent than in 
New Zealand. Even in less than ten years after I had left the 
Colony, two thousand schools had been started under a new law, 
with a roll of two hundred thousand scholars. What must they 
number now? There are Schools for natives and Schools for the 
deaf and dumb and for the blind, Schools of Mines and Schools 
of Science, Technical Schools, and a fine Agricultural College in 
Canterbury. 

But in my day very few of the working men I came across, 
as our shepherds, shearers, and so forth, could read at all. One 
can hardly realise it, but so it was, and one of the first things I did 
was to start a sort of night school for these stalwart Empire-builders, 
in which, alas! I was the only teacher. The population was so 
thin and so scattered in those distant days that these men’s lives 
were necessarily very lonely, and those who could read at all 
eagerly joined a little lending library, or rather a Book and Magazine 
Club, which I set going. At first I had only thought of provid- 
ing literature for our neighbours—anyone within fifty miles was 
a neighbour—but the shepherds begged to join, and of course I 
was delighted to enrol them. 

Looking back on those days, I fear the comic side of that educa- 
tional attempt chiefly asserts itself. My pupils—only four or five 
at a time—were so big and so desperately shy. One gigantic 
Yorkshireman would only read, or rather attempt to read, with 
his broad back turned to me. Others almost wept over their 
difficulties. It really involved far more trouble on their part than 
on mine, for they had often some distance to ride, and over such 
trackless hills and swamps. It was found almost impracticable 
to have any set evening for the lessons, as sometimes weather, 
and sometimes their duties interfered; so at last it was settled 
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that they should come any evening they could spare, and I would 
be ready for them by eight o’clock (so primitive was our dinner 
hour!) in the little dining-room. Certainly the seeds of know- 
ledge are very difficult to plant in later life, for intelligent as these 
men evidently were, and most eager to learn to read and write, they 
made but little progress under my tuition. Perhaps I was a bad 
teacher, for I had only the experience of my own little boys’ very 
first lessons to guide me. 

Some of the incidental difficulties were very absurd. Two men 
lived in a hut up a lonely and distant river-gorge, who were among 
my earliest pupils, and they also came regularly on Sunday to the 
little afternoon service. But they never came together, and their 
brand-new suit of shepherd’s plaid had always a strange effect. 
First they tried my gravity by invariably stepping up to me with 
their prayer-books to find their places for them, and saying loudly 
each time ‘Thank you kindly, Mum.’ I dared not say a word 
for fear of frightening them away. But one day I ventured to ask 
why they could not come together, either to the lessons or the 
service, and was informed that the clothes were the difficulty. 

‘ You see, it’s this way, Mum. We've only got one suit, and we 
got it a between-size on purpose. Joe, he’s too tall, and I’m too 
short, so I turns it up, and Joe he wears leggin’s and such like, and 
so we makes it do till after shearin’.’ 

But I do not want to laugh when I think of the last time I met 
my bearded pupils. My own face was set towards England then, 
and I had to say good-bye to the happy valley and to my scholars. 
They were made shyer than ever by my shaking hands with them, 
and only one said a farewell word. ‘To England, home and beauty, 
of course, Mum, you'd be glad to go, but it’s rough on us.’ This 
cryptic utterance seemed quite to express his and his ‘ mate’s’ 
meaning, though it still remains dark to me. 

The Canterbury Plains are now covered with fields of wheat and 
all kinds of agricultural produce. The rare ‘ English grass’ of my 
day is almost universal. Except in the very back-country stations, 
the little hardy merino sheep has given way to the more substantial 
Southdown, whose frozen carcase comes back to us in the shape 
of excellent mutton. Comfortable homesteads are within hailing 
distance of each other. Railways, telegraphs, telephones, and all 
the latest scientific annihilators of time and space are thickly 
planted everywhere. I used to look down the valley on to 
certain white clifis which seemed to bound my view in that direc- 
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tion, and, speaking of it the other day, some one said, ‘Oh, the 
terminus of the nearest railway to your old “run” stands 
there now.’ I cannot realise that the whistle of an engine has 
taken the place of the shrill scream of a huge hawk—more like 
an eagle than a hawk—which haunted that lonely spot. 

But perhaps the greatest difference of all would be found in the 
sport. 

In my day there was absolutely nothing except the wild boars, 
and the difficulties of introducing game seemed insurmountable. 
Mr. Frank Buckland sent out quantities of salmon ova packed 
in ice, of which hardly a single specimen survived the long voyage. 
Then people told me that the New Zealand rivers were impossible 
to stock, owing to a bad habit they had of constantly changing 
their beds without warning. It is true that I saw that happen 
at those very white cliffs I have just spoken of, where, after an 
unusually violent hot north-west gale which melted the snows in 
the mountains, the river running beneath those cliffs changed its 
course entirely during one night, cutting quite another wide and 
deep channel for itself over very good grazing ground, and leaving 
the owner of that particular spot with a vast extent of shingle- 
covered river-bed in exchange, on which, as he pathetically said, 
‘a grasshopper could not find enough green meat.’ 

One can easily understand that respectable stay-at-home 
English fish would not be able to shift their quarters at such short 
notice, but yet one is now assured that a good basket of trout 
ean be landed from almost any New Zealand stream. They must 
have become very ‘mobile’! I wonder if any of these same fish 
are the descendants of what I always regarded as my trout ! 

This was the way of it. Not long before we left New Zealand, 
one of our squatter neighbours, who was anxious to stock a fine 
stream running through his property, offered to give a home and 
a chance to some of the newly imported trout ova. I happened 
to meet him on one of my rare visits to Christchurch, and inquired 
as to the progress of his trout plans. I suppose that put the idea 
into his head, for he first asked we when we were returning to our 
station, and then earnestly entreated to be allowed to drive me 
back in a sort of buggy or gig he possessed. I greatly preferred 
riding, and told him so, but he seemed most anxious for my com- 
pany, and finally said he would speak to F. about it. I felt quite 
willing to abide by his decision, which I flattered myself would 
be that I must certainly ride back with him. But to my dismay 
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F. said, ‘I think you had better drive with ——.’ So there was 
no help for it, and at the appointed early hour Mr. —— drove up, 
I was packed into the buggy, and then the whole villainous scheme 
revealed itself! I was wanted to carry a small pail full of trout 
ova, carefully, so that it should not be jolted or spill. My whole 
attention and my every thought were to be devoted to that sole 
object. I must not move or talk; I must think of nothing but 
that pail. Mr. —— assured me later that his mind would be 
entirely fixed on avoiding every stone or even inequality on the 
road, so that the precious freight might not be jeopardised. And 
I had seventy-five miles before me! If we came to a really rough 
bit of road, I had to hold that pail out, on the principle of a swing- 
ing cot at sea. Fortunately there was a halt in the middle of the 
day, but only for the benefit of the ova; however my aching arms got 
just a little rest. To make my sense of hardship more acute, F. 
rode near us most of the way, and constantly added his entreaties 
to me to ‘be very careful.’ Later, I arrived at feeling a certain 
sense of pride in having conveyed those ova so carefully that they 
all survived the journey, but at the time I well remember my 
suppressed indignation and burning sense of injury at having been 
entrapped as a trout-carrier. But that only lasted so long as did 
the fatigue of my cramped position. 

There has always been very good sea fishing almost everywhere 
on the coast, but we lived too far off to enjoy it. When, however, 
we went to Christchurch it was always a great treat to have at 
every meal the whitebait the Maoris sold in pretty little baskets 
of woven flax-leaves. 

I see in the latest accounts that our own familiar ‘Selwyn’ 
is quite a favourite trout stream, but in the more distant big lakes, 
where the fish attain quite a large size, the water is so clear that 
a rod is useless, and netting is the only chance. 

Some means must have been found of keeping down the ‘ Weeka,’ 
tamest and most impudent of apteryx. Very like a stout hen 
pheasant itself, only without the tail feathers, it used to be the 
sworn foe of pheasants in my day. It ate their eggs or killed the 
young birds. Many and doleful were the tales told of the whole- 
sale massacre of the pioneer pheasant broods by the weekas, who 
seemed numerous as the sands of the sea-shore. Dogs hunted 
them, men shot them, but in both cases they were as elusive as the 
Boers, gliding from tussock to tussock, and when forced into the 
open, running almost faster than the eye could follow. To all my 
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‘bush’ picnics the weekas invited themselves and cleared up 

every crumb. It would have needed a pack of terriers to keep 

them off, and although ‘ Nettle’ did his best he made no impres- 

sion on the marauders. They were not good to eat, but the shep- 

herds extracted an oil from the fat, which they declared made 
boots and leggings waterproof. Still, weekas had it very much 
their own way at that date. I see that hares and Californian 
quail and plover also flourish nowadays, and I know the wild 
duck were always plentiful, and delicious eating. 

There was a talk of importing deer even thirty-five years ago, 
but the idea did not find favour in the eyes of the run-holders. 
The fences were only three or four wires high, and would of course 
be no protection to the sheep, whose feed would be at the mercy of 
the new-comer. It was known that two hinds and a stag had been 
turned out in some well grassed and forested low ranges in the 
North Island as early as 1862, but one did not hear anything of 
them as either a danger or a pleasure. They were the only survivors 
of a batch sent from Windsor Forest by the late Prince Consort. 
The conditions must have been ideally favourable, for they have 
now spread all over the place, and afford excellent sport. Red 
deer seem to do well in our island (the Middle), though I do not 
fancy they have come at all near the part I knew. A few moose 
have been turned out on the West Coast of the same island, and 
there is even a talk of importing wapiti and cariboo. But anyone 
who wishes to know all about New Zealand—fur, fin, and feathers— 
cannot do better than study, as I have done with the greatest 
pleasure and profit, a delightful booklet by Mr. R. A. Loughman, 
of the Lands and Survey Department in Wellington, which no 
doubt can be procured at the Agent General for New Zealand’s 
Office. It makes one wish to set off directly for that favoured 
though distant shore, and Mr. Loughman asserts that numbers 
of sportsmen arrive there every year. 

I heard a great deal of modern New Zealand when the Imperial 
Representative Corps came back from their wonderful tour round 
Australia and New Zealand three years ago. It was most interest- 
ing and delightful to listen to the accounts of the progress every- 
where; but as I had been so very much longer away from New 
Zealand, the marvellous changes there took more hold of my imagina- 
tion, and I was delighted to be told by all that it was still the 
most English place they visited. 

There was much to occupy the public mind at home just then, 
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and I have often felt that we rather missed the value and signifi- 
cance of that tour, especially as it was somewhat overshadowed © 
and crowded out by the rapture and magnificence of the welcome 
extended to their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall and York almost directly afterwards. 

We were still in the midst of the war in South Africa, and then, 
just after the Imperial Contingent left Sydney, to which it first 
went to take part in the ceremonies marking the Inauguration of 
the Australian Commonwealth, the Empire had to mourn the loss 
of its beloved Queen, and nowhere was the grief more personal and 
profound than on those distant shores. As one of the Commandants 
told me, although the sad news spoiled in a way the gaiety and 
éclat of the greeting provided for the troops, still it was far more 
impressive to see the genuine grief and regret which the width of 
the world could not weaken. Memorial services everywhere took 
the place of balls, and the ‘ Soldiers of the Queen’ shared, with the 
splendid Colonial forces who were just then springing to arms at 
the Empire’s call, in honouring her dear memory. 

But by the time Invercargill, the most southern point of New 
Zealand, had been reached, the first dark days of sorrow had passed, 
and the people could better give free scope to their hospitable 
instincts, and they greeted the Contingent with the heartiest 
welcome. The last time British troops had touched New Zealand 
shores it was to fight the Maoris, who now stood first and foremost 
in the cheering crowd, and delivered addresses of welcome with 
the best. 

The straight run down from the extreme south of Middle Island 
brought them in due time, through those great Canterbury Plains 
where harvesting was in full swing, down to Christchurch, and so 
on to Lyttelton. But there was always time, apparently, for 
delightful little picturesque episodes, such as stopping the train to 
let the detachment of Seaforth Highlanders march, with pipes 
playing, to visit one of the most prominent Scotch settlers, a 
man who had given his life’s work to the beautiful new land. 
Fancy what adramaticmoment! To hear the war-pipes skirl, and 
the old tunes played, all in one’s own honour and in recogni- 
tion of splendid service ! 

Then the thousand troops were taken on by sea to Wellington 
and shown everything in the length and breadth of all the fair 
land; up to the wonderful hot springs at Rotarua, down to the 
deer-stocked islands off Auckland. Everywhere, not only did 
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they receive a rapturous welcome from the cheering crowds, but 
there were many historic and picturesque moments in which the 
Maoris formed the central figures. I should like to have seen the 
old Maori chieftain, after the ‘haka’ or native dance, fling his 
tasselled spear at the Commandant’s feet saying, ‘For four 
hundred years this taiaha has been handed down from father to 
son, from son to grandson. But you and I alike are sons of our 
King, who rules in the place of the Queen we have lost. Take it, 
and let it descend to your children’s children.’ 

Thrilling also must have been the sight of the veterans of 
former wars, now peaceful citizens, ending their days in comfort 
in these distant lands, yet, like the war-horse of Bible story, prick- 
ing up their ears and joining their new comrades. At all the 
reviews there the veteran sailors and soldiers were marshalled in the 
old form and given prominent places, they themselves, with their 
medal-covered breasts, being objects of honour to the gorgeous 
visitors. 

At Auckland there was one newly raised detachment, which had 
not yet got its uniform, but turned out in white shirts with black 
arm-bands and Panama hats. These sinewy workmanlike ‘ bush- 
men” had ridden in from a country district on their own horses— 
as workmanlike as themselves—not to take part in the big parade 
which everyone was talking about, and which would be remembered 
for years, but in order to lend the Contingent their horses. Such 
stories—stories which I know to be true—show me that after all 
the lapse of years New Zealand still remains in heart the old New 
Zealand of my day. 

But, speaking of medals, I was much amused at hearing that the 
youthful volunteers turned out sometimes quite covered with medals, 
extending as far back as the first Cape war and going on to the 
Crimea and the Mutiny. On its being remarked that they looked 
very young to have taken part in such distant campaigns, they 
admitted that the medals had belonged to their grandfathers and 
fathers, but that they conceived themselves entitled—as did many 
others who are not even volunteers—to wear them, and could see 
nothing at all laughable in doing so. It seemed to me a very 
wise concession on the part of the Colonial Authorities to permit 
this as a recognition of the natural pride of the sons of such men 
in their ancestors having fought for the Empire in bygone days, 
for they evidently regarded the medals as a link binding them to 
the dear old Mother land. However, the present generation will 
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proudly wear medals of their own winning, even if they do so 
side by side with those gained by their forefathers. Yes, those 
thousand picked men of that fine Imperial Contingent will have 
been so many Peace missionaries bringing back news of the loyalty 
as well as of the wealth and beauty of that fair England beyond 
the sea. , 

Not less emphatically will these tidings be endorsed by the 
welcome extended to their King’s son and his gracious young 
wife when they too landed on those smiling shores a few months 
later. The message their Royal Highnesses brought was to the 
same effect, and received in the same spirit of love and gratitude. 
At all events it will not be our fault if our kinsmen beyond the sea, 
especially in the Islands of New Zealand, do not understand how 
we valued the splendid help they gave the Empire in its hour of 
need, and how grateful we are for it. I was reading a little while 
ago some of the evidence taken before the War Commission last 
year, and saw that one of the Generals was asked if he had, at any 
time, any of the many New Zealand Contingents under his com- 
mand. ‘I am sorry to say I had not,’ was the reply, and I felt 
just as personally proud of the answer as though I were a New 
Zealander myself, and all for the sake of those dear distant days 
and the good friends who helped to make them so happy. 
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DEBITA FLACCO. 


Ibam forte vid sacr&é sicut meus est mos.—Hor. Sat. i. 9. 


At 5.10 on the 23rd of June, 

Following my custom of an afternoon, 

A little weary, meditative, slow, 

I strolled up Piccadilly towards the Row. 

When suddenly, ere I had time to see 

If Hell or any Club were near to me, 

I found my arm ‘ pumphandled’ up and down 

By one I think the greatest Bore in town. 

‘My dear old chap,’ the coarse-tongued idiot cried— 
I gulped this down, Heaven knows what I replied— 
‘How are you? Worked to death? Weallare! Ay? 
I never get a moment in the day ! 

I seldom meet you now ; like me, no doubt, 

You’ve been obliged to give up dining out ?’ 

Here felt I most outrageously inclined, 

As vulgar people do, to speak my mind ; 

And say, ‘ What, O immeasurable bore, 

Think you God gave me my digestion for ? 

And shall I not employ the precious boon 
According to the Donor’s wishes, loon ? 

For you, if ever, like the rift in lute, 

Or little pitted speck in garnered fruit, 

As sings our Tennyson, you have marred good fare, 
Or vexed good company by being there, 

Twas ill, but it is over ; fare you well ; 

But quit the town from Hyde Park to Pall Mall ; 
At one place only you’re no longer able 

To stir mild bloods, and that’s the Dinner Table.’ 
But tyrant manners kept me meek and mute, 
While he ran on, the little galling brute ! 

‘Do you write now? You know I always thought, 
In spite of all the critics, you had caught 

A coal from off the altar, on the whole, 

It might be small perhaps, but still a coal. 
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The day may come when some one I could name 
May call attention——’ Here I felt on flame, 
And should have blazed, but ‘ fire will drive out fire,’ 
As fools say Bacon sang to Shakespeare’s lyre ; 
He linked his arm in mine! The action quenched 
My rage at once ; I own I fairly blenched 
Before the thought that he would proudly show 
Me as his captive to the gasping Row. 
‘ Where were you going when we met ?” said he ; 
‘ Let’s to the Gardens for a cup of tea.’ 
At this I swore a silent oath or two, 
For that was just what I was going to do ; 
And above all things wanted to be free 
To join a table which Augusta V.— 
As I had every reason to feel sure— 
Had sent her servant forward to secure. 
Sol: ‘I fear I can’t; P’ve sworn to go 
And sit with poor old Blank an hour or so: 
He broke his leg, you know, the other day.’ 
‘Of course he did! Well, Pont Street’s in my way ; 
I'll go and see him, too ; poor, dear old man, 
He’s Chairman of the “ Phil-Athenian,” 
And more than once has asked me to belong. 
You're not a Member? Oh! Then I was wrong 
To mention this ; don’t peach on me, I pray.’ 
The small, insufferable popinjay ! 
He funks, thought I, because he saw me grin ; 
The idea that Blank should want to bring him in! 
We’ve heard that once the Roman Senate sat 
Unmoved to see a Horse Chief Magistrate ; 
But though they brooked to hear their Consul neigh, 
We well might shudder at this Donkey’s bray ; 
And, after all, it may be safely said 
Caligula’s best palfrey was well bred ; 
Besides, those Romans were a feeble lot ; 
Their Emperor, too, was mad, which Blank is not. 
So mused I; he went lying on alone 
About great people he could scarce have known ; 
And who were proud to scribble, so he said, 
For some damned magazine he edited ; 
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Until—I very much at odds with fate— 

We got into the crowd at Apsley Gate. 

There, all as sudden as had been my doom, 
Salvation, like a sunbeam, pierced my gloom. 
A lady, no less powerful for good 

Than she who sent the Mantuan to that wood 
Where Dante wandered hopelessly astray, 
Stept calm and resolute athwart our way. 

Not over young was she, nor over slim, 

But straight, clear-eyed, respectable, and trim, 
And at the worst quite good enough for him : 
Spite of red cheeks, and fringe, with hat atop 
That spread its glories like a florist’s shop. 
Her ‘ Hullo, Charley !’ set his face aflame— 

I blest my stars that Charles was not my name— 
I didn’t stay to think who she might be, 

Sister or wife, ’twas all the same to me ; 

If wife, I hadn’t got to bear the yoke ; 

And Bores, I take it, wive like better folk ; 

Or were she e’en what politicians know 

As minister without portfolio, 

She was my Guardian Angel : quick as thought 
I seized upon my proffered freedom ; caught 
An honest hansom cabman’s answering eye ; 
And drove off in a sort of ecstasy, 

To hear my little torment vainly holloa, 

‘Hi! Stop!’ Sic me servaverat Apollo. 


E. H. PemBer. 

















HISTORICAL MYSTERIES.' 
BY ANDREW LANG. 


ITI. THE CASE OF ALLAN BRECK. 


Wuo killed the Red Fox? What was the secret that the Celts 
would not communicate to Mr. R. L. Stevenson, when he was writing 
‘Kidnapped’? Like William of Deloraine, ‘I know but may not 
tell’; at least, I know all that the Celt knows. The great-grand- 
father and grandfather of a friend of mine were with James Stewart 
of the Glens, the victim of Hanoverian injustice, in a potato field, 
near the road from Ballachulish Ferry to Appin, when they heard 
a horse galloping at a break-neck pace. ‘ Whoever the rider is,’ 
said poor James, ‘he is not riding his own horse.’ The galloper 
shouted, ‘ Glenure has been shot!’ 

‘Well,’ said James to his companion, ‘whoever did it, I am 
the man that will hang for it.’ 

Hanged he was. The pit in which his gibbet stood is on the 
crest of a circular ‘knowe,’ or hummock, on the east side of the 
Ballachulish Hotel, overlooking the ferry across the narrows, where 
the tide runs like a great swift river. 

I have had the secret from two sources; the secret which I 
may not tell. One informant received it from his brother, who, 
when he came to man’s estate, was taken apart by his uncle. ‘ You 
are old enough to know now,’ said that kinsman, ‘and I tell you 
that it may not be forgotten.’ The gist of the secret is merely 
what one might gather from the report of the trial, that though 
Allan Breck was concerned in the murder of Campbell of Glenure, 
he was not alone in it. 

The truth is, according to tradition, that as Glenure rode on 
the fatal day from Fort William to his home in Appin, the way 
was lined with marksmen of the Camerons of Lochaber, lurking 
with their guns among the brushwood and behind the rocks. But 
their hearts failed them, no trigger was drawn, and when Glenure 
landed on the Appin side of the Ballachulish Ferry, he said, ‘I am 
safe now that I am out of my mother’s country,’ his mother having 
been of clan Cameron. But he had to reckon with the man with 
the gun, who was lurking in the wood of Letter More (‘the great 

! Copyright, 1904, by Andrew Lang, in the United States of America. 
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hanging coppice’), about three-quarters of a mile on the Appin 
side of Ballachulish Ferry. The gun was not one of the two dilapi- 
dated pieces shown at the trial of James of the Glens, nor, I am 
told, was it the Fasnacloich gun. The real homicidal gun was 
found some years ago in a hollow tree. People remember these 
things well in Appin and Glencoe, though the affair is a hundred 
and fifty years old, and though there are daily steamers bringing 
the newspapers. There isevena railway, not remarkable for speed, 
while tourists, English, French, and American, are for ever passing 
to view Glencoe, and to write their names in the hotel book after 
luncheon, then flying to other scenes. There has even been a 
strike of long duration at the Ballachulish Quarries, and Labour 
leaders have perorated to the Celts; but Gaelic is still spoken, 
second sight is nearly as common as short sight, you may really 
hear the fairy music if you bend your ear, on a still day, to the 
grass of the fairy knowe. Only two generations back a fairy boy 
lived in a now ruinous house, noted in the story of the Massacre 
of Glencoe, beside the brawling river, and a woman, stolen by the 
fairies, returned for an hour to her husband, who became very 
unpopular, as he neglected the means for her rescue; I think he 
failed to throw a dirk over her shoulder. Every now and then 
the mysterious lights may be seen, even by the Sassenach, speeding 
down the road to Callart on the opposite side of the narrow sea- 
loch, ascending the hill, and running down into the salt water. 
The causes of these lights, and of the lights on the burial isle of 
St. Mun, in the middle of the sea strait, remain a mystery. Thus 
the country is still a country of prehistoric beliefs and of fairly 
accurate traditions. For example, at the trial of James Stewart 
for the murder of Glenure, one MacColl gave damaging evidence, 
the MacColls being a sept subordinate to the Maclans or Mac- 
donalds of Glencoe, who, by the way, had no hand in the murder. 
Till recently these MacColls were still disliked for the part played 
by the witness, and were named ‘ King George’s MacColls.’ 

But we must come to the case of Allan Breck. To understand 
it, some knowledge of topography is necessary. Leaving Oban 
by steamer, you keep on the inside of the long narrow island of 
Lismore, and reach the narrow sea inlet of Loch Creran on your 
right. The steamer does not enter it, but, taking a launch or a 
boat, you go down Loch Creran. On your left is the peninsula 
of Appin; its famous green hills occupy the space bounded by 
Loch Creran on the south and Glencoe on the north. Landing 
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near the head of Loch Creran, a walk of two miles takes you to the 
old house of Fasnacloich, where Allan Breck was wont to stay. 
Till two or three years ago it belonged to the Stewarts of Fasna- 
cloich, cadets of the chief, the Laird of Appin; all Appin was a 
Stewart country and loyal to the King over the Water, their kins- 
man. About a mile from Fasnacloich, further inland, is the rather 
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gloomy house of Glenure, the property of Campbell of Glenure, 
the Red Fox who was shot on the road under Letter More. Walk- 
ing across the peninsula to Appin House, you pass Acharn in 
Duror, the farm of James Stewart of the Glens, himself an illegiti- 
mate kinsman of the Laird of Appin. To the best of my memory 
the cottage is still standing, and has a new roof of corrugated iron. 
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It is an ordinary Highland cottage, and Allan, when he stayed with 
James, his kinsman and guardian, slept in the barn. Appin House 
is a large plain country house, close to the sea. Further north- 
east, the house of Ardshiel, standing high above the sea, is visible 
from the steamer going to Fort William. At Ardshiel, Rob Ruy 
fought a sword and target duel with the laird, and Ardshiel led 
the Stewarts in the rising of 1745; Appin, the chief, held aloof. The 
next place of importance is Ballachulish House, also an old house 
of Stewart of Ballachulish. It is on the right hand of the road 
from Ballachulish Pier to Glencoe, beneath a steep wooded hill, 
down which runs the burn where Allan Breck was fishing on the 
morning of the day of Glenure’s murder, at a point on the road 
three-quarters of a mile to the south-west of Ballachulish House, 
where Allan had slept on the previous night. From the house 
the road passes on the south side of the salt Loch Leven (not Queen 
Mary’s Loch Leven). Here is Ballachulish Ferry, crossing to 
Lochaber. Following the road you reach the House of Carnoch, 
then possessed by Macdonalds (the house has been pulled down ; 
there is a good recent ghost story about that business), and the 
road now enters Glencoe. On high hills, well to the left of the 
road and above Loch Leven are Corrynakeigh and Coalisnacoan 
(the Ferry of the Dogs), overtopping the narrows of Loch Leven. 
Just opposite the House of Carnoch, on the Cameron side of Loch 
Leven, is the House of Callart (Mrs. Cameron Lucy’s). Here and at 
Carnoch, as at Fasnacloich, Acharn, and Ballachulish, Allan Breck 
was much at home among his cousins. 

From Loch Leven north to Fort William, with its English 
garrison, all is a Cameron country. Campbell of Glenure was an 
outpost of Whiggery and Campbells, in a land of loyal Stewarts, 
Camerons, and Macdonalds or MaclIans of Glencoe. Of the 
Camerons, the gentle Lochiel had died in France; his son, a boy, 
was abroad ; the interests of the clan were represented by Cameron 
of Fassifern, Lochiel’s uncle, living a few miles west by north of 
Fort William. Fassifern, a well-educated man and a burgess of 
Glasgow, had not been out with Prince Charles, but (for reasons 
into which I would rather not enter) was not well trusted by Govern- 
ment. Ardshiel, also, was in exile, and his tenants, under James 
Stewart of the Glens, loyally paid rent to him, as well as to the 
commissioners of his forfeited estates. The country was seething 
with feuds among the Camerons themselves, due to the plundering 
by ——, of ——, of the treasure left by Prince Charles in the hands 
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of Cluny. The state of affairs was such that the English commander 
in Fort William declared that, if known, it ‘would shock even 
Lochaber consciences.’ ‘A great ox hath trodden on my tongue’ 
as to this business. Despite the robbery of Prince Charles’s gold, 
deep poverty prevailed. 

In February, 1749, Campbell of Glenure had been appointed 
Factor for Government over the forfeited estates of Ardshiel 
(previously managed by James Stewart of the Glens), of Lochiel, 
and of Callart. In the summer of 1751, Glenure evicted James 
from a farm, and in April, 1752, took measures for evicting other 
farmers on Ardshiel estates. Such measures were almost unheard 
of in the country, and had, years before, caused some agrarian 
outrages among Gordons and Camerons; these were appeased by 
the King over the Water, James VIII. and III. - James Stewart, 
in April, 1752, went to Edinburgh, and obtained a legal sist, or 
suspension of the evictions, against Glenure, which was withdrawn 
on Glenure’s application, who came home from Edinburgh, and 
intended to turn the tenants out on May 15, 1752. They were 
assailed merely as of Jacobite name and tendencies. Meanwhile 
Allan Breck—who had deserted the Hanoverian army after Preston- 
pans, had joined Prince Charles, fought at Culloden, escaped to 
France, and entered the French army—was lodging about Appin 
among his cousins, perhaps doing a little recruiting for King Louis. 
He was a tall thin man, marked with smallpox. 

Cruising about the country also was another Jacobite soldier, 
‘the Sergent More,’ a Cameron, later betrayed by ——, of ——, 
who robbed the Prince’s hoard of gold. But the Sergeant More 
had nothing to do, as has been fancied, with the murder of Glenure. 
The state of the country was ticklish; Prince Charles expected 
to invade with Swedish forces, under the famous Marshal Keith, 
by the connivance of Frederick the Great, and he had sent Loch- 
garry, with Dr. Archibald Cameron and others, to feel the pulse 
of the western clans. As Government knew all about these in- 
trigues from Pickle the Spy, they were evicting Jacobite tenants 
from Ardshiel’s lands, and meant to do the same, by agency of 
Campbell of Glenure, in Lochaber, Lochiel’s country. 

On Monday, May 11, Campbell, who intended to do the evic- 
tions on May 15, left Glenure for Fort William, on business; the 
distance is computed at sixteen miles, but must be a good deal 
more. Allan Breck, on the 11th, was staying at Fasnacloich, near 
Glenure, where the fishing is very good. When Glenure moved 
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north to Fort William, Allan went to James Stewart’s cottage of 
Acharn. Glenure’s move was talked of, and that evening Allan 
changed his own blue coat, scarlet vest, and black velvet breeches 
for a dark short coat with silver buttons, a blue bonnet, and 
trousers (the Highlanders had been diskilted), all belonging to 
James Stewart. He usually did make these changes when residing 
with friends. In these clothes next day (Tuesday, May 12) 
Allan, with young Fasnacloich, walked to Carnoch, the house of 
Macdonald of Glencoe, situated just where the Water of Coe or 
Cona enters Loch Leven. The dowager of the house was natural 
sister of James of the Glens, and full sister of the exiled Stewart 
of Ardshiel. From Carnoch Allan, on the same day, crossed the 
sea-strait to Callart opposite, where Mrs. Cameron was also half- 
sister to James of the Glens. On Wednesday Allan recrossed, 
called at Carnoch, and went to stay at Ballachulish House. On 
Thursday, when Glenure would certainly return home by Ballachu- 
lish Ferry, Allan, about mid-day, was seen to go fishing up Ballachu- 
lish Burn, where he caught no trout, and I do not wonder at it. 

The theory of the prosecution was that, from the high ground 
to the left of the burn he watched the ferry, having one or two 
guns, though how he got them unobserved to the place is the 
difficulty; he could not have walked the roads from Acharn 
unobserved with a gun, for the Highlanders had been disarmed. 
At this point he must have had the assistance and the gun of the 
other man. Allan came down from the hill, asked the ferryman 
if Glenure had crossed, and returned to his point of observation. 
About five o’clock in the afternoon, Glenure, with a nephew of his, 
Mungo Campbell, a ‘writer’ or solicitor, crossed the ferry, and 
was greeted and accompanied for three-quarters of a mile on his 
homeward way by old Stewart of Ballachulish, who turned back 
and went to his house. A sheriff’s officer walked ahead of Glenure, 
who, like Mungo, was mounted. Behind both, mounted, was 
Campbell’s servant, John Mackenzie. The old road was (and is) 
a rough track, through thick coppice. There came a shot, and 
Glenure, pierced by two balls, fell and died. 

John Mackenzie, Glenure’s servant, now rode onwards at a 
great gallop to find Campbell of Ballieveolan, and on his way 
came to Acharn and met James Stewart, with the two ancestors of 
my friend, as already described. He gave the news to James, 
who ‘ wrung his hands and expressed great concern at what had 
happened, as what might bring innocent people to trouble.’ In 
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fact, he had once, or oftener, when drinking, expressed a desire to 
have a shot at Glenure, and so had Allan. But James was a worthy, 
sensible man when sober, and must have known that, while he 
could not frighten the commissioners of forfeited estates by shoot- 
ing their agent, he was certain to be suspected if their agent was 
shot. As a matter of fact, we shall see he had taken active steps 
to secure the presence of a Fort William solicitor at the evictions 
on Friday, May 15, to put in a legal protest. But he thought it 
unadvisable to walk three or four miles and look after Glenure’s 
corpse; the Highlanders, to this day, have a strong dread or 
dislike of corpses. That night James bade his people hide his 
arms, four swords, a long Spanish gun, and a shorter gun, neither 
of which weapons, in fact, did the trick, or could be depended on 
not to miss fire. 

Where, meanwhile, was Allan? In the dusk, above Balla- 
chulish House, he was seen by Kate MacInnes, a maid of the house ; 
they talked of the murder, and she told Donald Stewart, a very 
young man, son-in-law of Ballachulish, where Allan was out on the 
hillside. Donald Stewart averred that, on hearing from Kate that 
Allan wanted to see him (Kate denied that she said this), he went 
to the hill, accused Allan of the crime, and was told, in reply, that 
Allan was innocent, though, as a deserter from the Hanoverian 
army, and likely to be suspected, he must flee the country. Other 
talk passed, to which we shall return. At three in the morning of 
Friday, May 15, Allan knocked at the window of Carnoch House 
(Glencoe’s), passed the news, was asked no questions, refused a 
drink, and made for the sheiling, or summer hut, high on the hill 
side of Coalisnacoan, whence you look down on the narrows of Loch 
Leven. 

There we leave Allan for the moment, merely remarking that 
he had no money, no means of making his escape. As he is sup- 
posed by the prosecution to have planned the slaying of Glenure 
with James Stewart on May 11, it seems plain that James would 
then have given him money to use in his escape, or, if he had no 
money by him, would have sent at once to Fort William or elsewhere 
to raise it. He did not do this, and neither at Carnoch, Callart, 
nor Ballachulish House did Allan receive any money. 

But, on May 12, when Allan went to Carnoch and Callart, James 
sent a servant to a very old Mr. Stewart, father of Charles Stewart, 
notary public. The father was a notary also, and James, who 
wanted a man of law to be at the evictions on May 15, and thought 
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that Charles Stewart was absent in Moidart, conceived that the 
old gentleman would serve the turn. But his messenger missed 
the venerable sportsman, who had gone a-fishing. Learning later 
that Charles had returned from Moidart, James, at 8 a.m. on May 14 
(the day of the murder), sent a servant to Charles at Fort William, 
bidding him come to the evictions on May 15, ‘ as everything must 
go wrong without a person that can act, and that I can trust.’ 
In a postscript he added, ‘ As I have not time to write to William 
(Stewart), let him send down immediately 81. to pay for four milk 
cows I bought for his wife at Ardshiel.’ His messenger had also 
orders to ask William Stewart for the money. 

Nothing could seem more harmless, but the prosecution might 
have argued that this letter was, as to the coming of the notary, 
a ‘blind,’ and that the real object was, under the plea of sending 
for the notary, to send the messenger for William Stewart’s 81., 
destined to aid Allan in his escape.! There was no proof or even 
suggestion that, on May 12, James had asked old Mr. Stewart to 
send money, or had asked William Stewart, as having none by him 
he would then have done, for Allan’s use—that is, if James had 
concerted the murder with Allan. If, on May 14, James was trying 
to raise money to help a man who, as he knew, would need it after 
committing a murder on that day, he showed strange want of fore- 
sight. He might not get the money, or might not be able to send 
it to Allan. In fact, that day James did not get the money. The 
prosecution argued that the money was sent for on May 14, to help 
Allan Breck, and did not even try to show that James had sent 
for money on May 12, when it would have arrived in good time. 
Indeed James did not, on May 12, send any message to William 
Stewart at Fort William, from whom, not from Charles or the old 
gentleman, he tried to raise the cash on May 14. A friendly 
or a just jury would have noted that if James planned a murder 
on the night of May 11, and had no money, his very first move, 
on May 12, would be to try to raise money for the assassin’s escape. 
No mortal would put off that step till the morning of the crime ; 
indeed, it is amazing that Allan, if he meant to do the deed, did not 
first try to obtain cash for his escape. The relations of Glenure 
suspected, at the time, that. Allan was not the assassin, that he 
fled merely to draw suspicion away from the real criminal (as he 
does in ‘ Kidnapped’), and they even wished to advertise a pardon 
for him, if he would come in and give evidence. These facts occur 
' Really, the prosecution did not make this point : an oversight. 
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in a copious unpublished correspondence of the day between 
Glenure’s brothers and kinsmen; Mr. Stevenson had never heard 
of these letters.! Thus, up to the day of the murder, Allan may 
not have contemplated it; he may have'been induced, unprepared, 
to act as accessory to the other man. 

The point where, according to the prosecution, the evidence 
‘ pinched’ James of the Glens was his attempt to raise money on 
May 14. What could he want with so large a sum as 8/., so suddenly, 
as he had no bill to meet? Well, as a number of his friends were 
to be thrown out of their farms, with their cattle, next day, James 
might need money for their relief, and it seems certain that he had 
made no effort to raise money at the moment when he inevitably 
must have done so, if guilty, that is, on May 12, immediately 
after concerting, as was alleged, the plot with Allan Breck. Failing 
to get money from William Stewart at Fort William on May 14, 
James did on May 15 procure a small sum from him or his wife, 
and did send what he could scrape together to Allan Breck at 
Coalisnacoan. This did not necessarily imply guilt on James’s 
part. Allan, whether guilty or not, was in danger as a suspected 
man and a deserter; James was his father’s friend, had been his 
guardian, and so, in honour, was bound to help him. 

But how did he know where Allan was to be found? If both 
were guilty they would have arranged, on May 11, a place where 
Allan might lurk. If they did arrange that, both were guilty. 
But Donald Stewart, who went, as we have said, and saw Allan 
on the hillside on the night of the murder, added to his evidence 
that Allan had then told him to tell James of the Glens where he 
might be found, that is, at Coalisnacoan. This tidings Donald 
gave to James on the morning of May 15. James then sent 
a pedlar, Allan’s cousin, back to William Stewart, got 31., 
added, in the evening of the 16th, more money of his own, and 
sent it to Allan. There was a slight discrepancy between the 
story of the maid, Kate MacInnes, and that of Donald Stewart, 
as to what exactly passed between them, concerning Allan, on the 
night of the murder, and whether he did or did not give her a 
definite message to Donald. The prosecution insisted on this 
discrepancy, which, really, as James’s advocate told the jury, 
rather went to prove their want of collusion in the manufacture 
of testimony. Had their memories been absolutely coincident, we 


1 They are in the possession of Mr. Walter Blaikie, who kindly lent them 
to me. 
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might suspect collusion—that they had been ‘coached’ in their 
parts. But a discrepancy of absolutely no importance rather 
suggests independent and honest testimony. If this be so, Allan 
and James had arranged no trysting-place on May 11, as they must 
have done if Allan was to murder Glenure, and James was to send 
him money for his escape. 

But there was a discrepancy of evidence as to the hour when 
the pedlar sent by James to Fort William on May 15 arrived there. 
Was he despatched after the hour when Donald Stewart swore 
that he gave Allan’s message to James of the Glens, or earlier, 
with no knowledge on James’s part of the message carried by 
Donald? We really cannot expect certainty of memory, after five 
months, as to hours of the clock. Also James did not prove that 
he sent a message to Allan at Coalisnacoan, bidding him draw on 
William Stewart for money; yet on Friday, May 15, James did, 
by the pedlar, bid William Stewart give Allan credit, and on 
Saturday, May 16, Allan did make a pen from a bird’s feather, and 
ink with powder and water, and write a letter for money, on the 
strength of James’s credit, to William Stewart. This is certainly 
a difficulty for James, since he suggested John Breck MacColl, 
a tenant of Appin’s at Coalisnacoan, for the intermediary between 
Allan and William Stewart, and Allan actually did employ this 
man to carry his letter. But Allan knew this tenant well, as 
did James, and there was nobody else at that desolate spot, Coalis- 
nacoan, whom Allan could employ. So lonely is the place that 
a few years ago a gentleman of my acquaintance, climbing a rocky 
cliff, found the bones of a man gnawed by foxes and eagles; a 
man who never had been missed or inquired after. Remains of 
pencils and leather shoe strings among the bones proved that the 
man had been a pedlar, like James Stewart’s messenger, who had 
fallen over the precipice in trying to cross from Coalisnacoan to 
the road through Glencoe. But he never was missed, nor is the 
date of his death known to this day. 

The evidence of the lonely tenant at Coalisnacoan, as to his 
interviews with Allan, is familiar to readers of ‘ Kidnapped.’ The 
tenant had heard of the murder before he saw Allan. Two poor 
women, who came up from Glencoe, told the story, saying that 
“two men were seen going from the spot where Glenure was killed, 
and that Allan Breck was one of them.’ Thus early does the 
mysterious figure of the other man haunt the evidence. The tenant’s 
testimony was not regarded as trustworthy by the Stewart party ; 
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it tended to prove that Allan expected a change of clothes and 
money to be sent to him, and he also wrote the letter (with a wood- 
pigeon’s quill, and powder and water) to William Stewart, asking 
for money. But Allan might do all this relying on his own message 
sent by Donald Stewart, on the night of the murder, to James 
of the Glens, and knowing, as he must have done, that William 
Stewart was James’s agent in his large financial operations. 

On the whole then the evidence, even where it ‘ pinches’ James 
most, is by no means conclusive proof that on May 11 he had 
planned the murder with Allan. If so, he must have begun to try 
to raise money before the very day of the murder. James and his 
son were arrested on May 16, and taken to Fort William ; scores 
of other persons were arrested, and the Campbells, to avenge 
Glenure, made the most minute examinations of hundreds of people. 
Meanwhile Allan, having got 51. and his French clothes by the 
agency of his cousin the pedlar, decamped from Coalisnacoan in 
the night, and marched across country to the house of an uncle in 
Rannoch. Thence he escaped to France, where he was seen in 
Paris by an informant of Sir Walter Scott’s in the dawn of the 
French Revolution ; a tall, thin, quiet old man, wearing the cross 
of St. Louis, and looking on at a revolutionary procession. 

The activities of the Campbells are narrated in their numerous 
unpublished letters. We learn from a nephew of Glenure’s that 
he had been ‘several days ago forewarned,’ by whom we cannot 
guess; tradition tells, as I have said, that he feared danger only 
in Lochiel’s country, Lochaber, and thought himself safe in Appin. 
The warning, then, probably came from a Cameron in Lochaber, 
not from a Stewart in Appin. In coincidence with this is a dark 
anonymous blackmailing letter to Fassifern, as if he had urged 
the writer to do the deed : 

‘ You remember what you proposed on the night that Culchena 
was buried, betwixt the hill and Culchena. I cannot deny but 
that I had breathing’ (a whisper), ‘and not only that, but pro- 
posal of the same to myself to do. Therefore you must excuse 
me, when it comes to the push, for telling the thing that happened 
betwixt you and me that night... . If you do not take this 
to heart, you may let it go as you will.” (June 6, 1752.) 

Fassifern, who had no hand in the murder, ‘ let it go,’ and pro- 
bably handed the blackmailer’s letter over to the Campbells. 
Later, ——, -—— of ——, the blackest villain in the country, offered 
to the Government to accuse Fassifern of the murder. The writer 
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of the anonymous letter to Fassifern is styled ‘ Blarmachfildich,’ 
or ‘ Blarmackfildoch,’ in the correspondence. I think he was a 
Mr. Millar, employed by Fassifern to agitate against Glenure. 

In the beginning of July a man, suspected of being Allan, was 
arrested at Annan on the Border, by a sergeant of the Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers. He really seems to have changed clothes with Allan; 
at least he wore gay French clothes like Allan’s, but he was not 
that hero. Young Ballachulish, at this time, knew that Allan was 
already across the sea. Various guesses occur as to who the other 
man was; for example, a son of James of the Glens was suspected, 
so there was another man. 

The ‘ precognitions,’ or private examinations of witnesses before 
the trial, extended to more than seven hundred persons. It was 
matter of complaint by the Stewart party that ‘ James Drummond’s 
name appeared in the list of witnesses ;’ this is Mr. Stevenson’s 
James More, really MacGregor, the son of Rob Roy, and father 
of Catriona, later Mrs. David Balfour of Shaws, in ‘ Kidnapped’ 
and ‘Catriona.’ ‘James More’s character is reflected upon, and 
I believe he cannot be called worse than he deserves,’ says one of 
the Campbells. He alleges, however, that in April, before the 
murder, James of the Glens visited James More, then a prisoner 
in Edinburgh Castle, ‘ caressed him,’ and had a private conversa- 
tion with him. The abject James More averred that, in this 
conversation, James of the Glens proposed that James More’s 
brother, Robin Oig, should kill Glenure for money. James More 
was not examined at the trial of James of the Glens, perhaps because 
he had already escaped, thanks to Catriona and collusion; but 
his evidence appears to have reached the jury, almost all of them 
Campbells, who sat at Inveraray, the Duke of Argyll on the bench, 
and made no difficulty about finding James of the Glens ‘ Guilty.’ 
To be sure, James, if guilty, was guilty as an accessory to Allan, 
and that Allan was guilty was not proved; he was not even before 
the court. It was not proved that the bullets which slew Glenure 
fitted the bore of the small gun with which Allan was alleged to 
have perpetrated the murder, but it was proved that the lock of 
that gun had only one fault—it missed fire four times out of five, 
and, when the gun did not miss fire, it did not carry straight— 
missed a blackcock, sitting! That gun was not the gun used in 
the murder. 

The jury had the case for James of the Glens most clearly and 
convincingly placed before them, in the speech of Mr. Brown for the 
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accused. He made, indeed, the very points on which I have 
insisted, for example, that if James concerted a murder with Allan 
on May 11, he would not begin to hunt for money for Allan’s escape 
so late as May 14, the day of the murder. Again, he proved that, 
without any information from James, Allan would naturally send 
for money to William Stewart, James’s usual source of supply ; 
while at Coalisnacoan there was no man to go as messenger except 
the tenant, John Breck MacColl. A few women composed his 
family, and, as John MacColl had been the servant of James of 
the Glens, he was well known already to Allan. In brief, there 
was literally no proof of concert, and had the case been heard in 
Edinburgh, not in the heart of the Campbell country, by a jury 
of Campbells, a verdict of ‘Not Guilty’ would have been given 
probably ; the jury would not even have fallen back upon ‘ Not 
Proven.’ But moved by clan hatred and political hatred, the 
jury, on September 24, found a verdict against James of the 
Glens, who, in a speech of nine lines, solemnly asserted his innocence 
before God, and chiefly regretted ‘ that after ages should think me 
guilty of such a horrid and barbarous murder.’ 

He was duly hanged, and left hanging, on the little knoll above 
the sea ferry, close to the Ballachulish Hotel. 

And the other man ? 

Tradition avers that, on the day of the execution, he wished 
to give himself up to justice, though his kinsmen told him that 
he would not save James, and would merely share his fate ; but, 
nevertheless, he struggled so violently that his people mastered 
and bound him with ropes, and laid him in a room still existing. 
Finally, that strange noises and knockings are still heard in that 
place, a mysterious survival of strong human passions attested in 
other cases, as on the supposed site of the murder of James I. of 
Scotland in Perth. 

Do I believe in this identification of the other man? I have 
marked every trace of him in the documents, published or un- 
published, and I remain in doubt. But if Allan had an accessory 
in the crime, who was seen at the place, an accomplice who, for 
example, supplied the gun, perhaps fired the shot, while Allan fled 
to distract suspicion, that accessory was probably the person 
named by tradition. Though he was certainly under suspicion, 
so were scores of other people. The crime does not seem to me 
to have been the result of a conspiracy in Appin, but the act of 
one hot-headed man, or of two hot-headed men. I hope I have 
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kept the Celtic secret; and defy any one to discover the other man 
by aid of this narrative. 

That James would have been quite safe with an Edinburgh 
jury was proved by the almost contemporary case of the murder 
of the English sergeant Davies. He was shot on the hillside, and 
the evidence against the assassins was quite strong enough to con- 
vict them. But some of the Highland witnesses averred that the 
phantasm of the sergeant had appeared to them, and given infor- 
mation against the criminals, and though there was testimony 
independent of the ghost’s, his interference threw ridicule over 
the affair. Moreover the Edinburgh jury was in sympathy with 
Mr. Lockhart, the Jacobite advocate who defended the accused. 
Though undeniably guilty, they were acquitted : much more would 
James of the Glens have obtained a favourable verdict. He was 
practically murdered under forms of law, and what was thought of 
the Duke of Argyll’s conduct on the bench is familiar to readers 
of ‘Kidnapped.’ I have never seen a copy of the pamphlet put 
forth after the hanging by the Stewart party, and only know it 
through a reply in the Campbell MSS. 

The tragedy remains as fresh in the memories of the people of 
Appin and Lochaber as if it were an affair of yesterday. The 
reason is that the crime of cowardly assassination was very rare 
indeed among the Highlanders. Their traditions were favourable 
to driving ‘creaghs’ of cattle, and to clan raids and infalls, but in 
the wildest regions the traveller was far more safe than on Hounslow 
or Bagshot Heaths, and shooting from behind a wall was regarded 
as dastardly. 




















HERBERT SPENCER. 


In one of his books Herbert Spencer has the following : 


At present the most powerful and most instructed mind has neither the know- 
ledge nor the capacity required for symbolising in thought the totality of things. 
Occupied with one or other division of Nature, the man of science does not know 
enough of the other divisions even rudely to conceive the extent and complexity 
of their phenomena; and supposing him to have an adequate knowledge of each, 
yet he is unable to think of them as awhole. Wider and stronger intellect 
may hereafter help him to form a vague consciousness of them in their totality. 
We may say that just as an undeveloped musical faculty, able only to appreciate 
a simple melody, cannot grasp the variously entangled passages and harmonies 
of a symphony, which in the minds of composer and conductor are unified into 
musical effects awakening far greater feeling than is possible to the musically 
uncultured; so, by future more evolved intelligences, the course of things now 
apprehensible only in parts may be apprehensible all together, with an accom- 
panying feeling as much beyond that of the present cultured man as his feeling 
is beyond that of the savage. 


Spencer himself unconsciously fulfilled his own prediction. It 
has been said that to a thinker capable of comprehending it the 
universe would present but a single fact, but one all-comprehensive 
truth. Such a thinker must be something more than a scientist. 
By itself science cannot give a view of things in their totality. At 
best science can only classify the facts of Nature and map out the 
universe into departments. But it is clear that, if there is truth 
in the evolution theory, the human mind itself must keep pace 
with Nature. The highest type of mind will be one which mirrors 
in their totality and unity the processes and laws of Nature. I 
claim for Spencer that intellectual evolution in his mind reached, 
on the philosophic side, the highest stage yet attained. Previous 
attempts to unify Nature had failed. Mill, who set himself to give 
science a philosophic basis, reached no further than a conception 
of Nature as made up of a number of permanent causes, while 
Comte ridiculed all attempts to represent the universe as one fact. 
With him, as with Mill, philosophy had done its part when it formu- 
lated the laws of the different departments of Nature. 

And yet philosophers and poets of all ages had been haunted 
by the idea of the unity of Nature. The poets sought to reach 
the unity of Nature by feeling. Philosophers like Hegel sought to 
teach unity by abstract speculation. In the absence of facts Hegel 
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was driven to speculations which were afterwards found to be 
grotesquely erroneous. Even science, when it came upon the scene, 
hindered rather than helped the movement towards the unification 
of knowledge. Theories, discoveries, inventions, jostled against one 
another, much to the confusion of methodical thinkers. In Her- 
bert Spencer appeared a unique thinker gifted, so to speak, by 
Nature with the power to gather up the various evolutionary 
threads and weave them into one grand philosophic web. Nature’s 
processes mirrored themselves in the mind of Herbert Spencer. 

The uniqueness of Spencer’s intellect lay in the marvellous blend 
of the analytic and the synthetic. He had a twofold genius—for 
reducing phenomena to their ultimate analysis, and for detecting 
the subtle laws by which the most distantly related phenomena 
were connected. By virtue of his twofold genius he revolutionised 
cosmology and psychology—in a word, started the higher thought 
in science and philosophy on a new path. Spencer’s mind was so 
constituted that isolated truths in his hands were unfruitful till he 
had connected them with first principles. He had a passion for 
generalising. George Henry Lewes speaks of Spencer’s theorising 
tendency as contagious. With Spencer philosophy was not a 
pastime, not a study for his leisure hours ; it was his life. He was 
essentially a thinker. Nothing is more common for those who meet 
distinguished men for the first time than a shock of surprise at the 
contrast between their talk and their writings. The explanation 
is not far to seek. As a rule, writers put the best of their mind 
into their books. With an effort they rise into the region of litera- 
ture and philosophy ; their ordinary life is lived on lower levels. 
With Spencer it was different. Regions of thought which the 
average thinkers reach only at intervals and with difficulty were 
the constant dwelling-place of Spencer’s mind. 

This power of abstract thinking, of dealing in the sphere of 
cosmical generalisations, of bringing all truth to the test of first 
principles, to which Spencer owed his unique position, was not 
without its drawbacks. I have dwelt upon his unique powers 
because they are closely related to his personal characteristics. In 
order to carry on his work undisturbed, Spencer went into solitary 
lodgings, where, in uninterrupted silence, he laid the foundations 
of his great system of thought. Here, too, it must be owned, he 
laid the foundation of a certain morbid state of mind regarding his 
health, an over-anxiety about his physical condition, which led to 
a fidgety self-consciousness which greatly interfered with his social 
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pleasure and narrowed his individual influence. Spencer found 
that after long spells of solitary thought his mind became so 
absorbed that he could not switch it off, so to speak. The result 
was a serious breakdown. 
That Spencer seriously overworked himself in his early days 

over his philosophy is certain ; that he allowed his breakdown to 
occupy too much of his attention is to those who knew him equally 
certain. The result of his morbid interest in his health was that 
he turned upon himself, upon his physical state, the great analytic 
power which is manifested in his writings. He looked upon his 
body and his mind as parts of the Cosmos to be studied with the 
same rigorous analysis. The mechanical regularity which he 
observed in the great realm of Nature he imported into his own 
life, thereby depriving himself of the happiness which flows from a 
side of Nature for which Spencer made no allowance—namely, the 
spontaneous side. His habit of generalising, of reducing all things 
to law, of measuring everything by the foot-rule of science, pre- 
vented him from trusting to Nature, even in the matter of bodily 
health. Where the average man goes through life with a sublime 
faith in Nature, with a grand indifference to details, Spencer in- 
sisted upon interrogating Nature at every step. The effect of this 
introspective habit was somewhat disconcerting to those who met 
Spencer for the first time. I remember well my first visit. I had 
scarcely got warmed into conversation when Spencer, who was 
looking the picture of health, rose abruptly from his chair and 
remarked that he felt the interview was proving too great a strain 
upon him, and that he had reluctantly to bring it to a close. He 

had an idea that conversation, after a certain definite period, 

seriously affected his health. Some years after, when engaged upon 

my book on Spencer, I spent several hours with him, but the hours 

were split up into fragments so as to allow him short intervals of 

rest. I thought at the time, and I think still, that Spencer, by his 
solitary life, had nursed himself into the belief of feeble health, 
and that hearty contact with his fellows, less analytic thought, 
and more spontaneity, would have conduced greatly to his own 
happiness and to his influence. 

At the same time, it must be said that the fragments of Spencer’s 
conversation were more satisfying than uninterrupted interviews 
with many other thinkers. His lucidity in handling abstruse topics 
was striking. So completely dominated was he by higher thoughts 
that he spoke very much as he wrote. Not that there was 
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anything approaching formalism or pedantry. Great sweep of 
thought, clearness of statement, and marked expository power 
were wedded to conversational charm. These qualities greatly im- 
pressed John Stuart Mill, a friend of whom once remarked to me on 
Mill’s admiration for Spencer’s power of presenting a full-orbed 
view of his subject. 

Growing out of his isolation and his self-consciousness was a 
tendency to dwell too intently upon personal matters which ordinary 
people treat as of secondary importance. He jealously guarded 
his claim to originality. He fought for his intellectual claim with 
amazing pertinacity. In writing to me about my book on Adam 
Smith, of which he was kind enough to speak highly, Spencer was 
particularly anxious to impress upon me that he owed nothing to 
the great economist. In many other ways he was ready to enter 
the lists against rival claimants. Along with this was a genuine 
humility shown in frank acknowledgment of indebtedness to very 
inferior writers. Naturally Spencer desired to see his influence 
extending, but he did nothing to found a school. He had none of 
the magnetism of Carlyle, nor the sweet attractive reasonableness 
of Mill. Eminently just, he set his face against anything like 
organised attempts on the part of his admirers to enlist him into 
propaganda work. When I was engaged upon my book on the 
great philosopher I asked him to read the proof-sheets. He at 
first promptly assented. A few days later he wrote withdrawing 
his consent on the ground that he found it conflicted with one 
of his first principles. He desired not to seem associated with 
what might be a eulogy of himself and his philosophy. In this 
direction he carried his scruples to an extreme, and sometimes in 
the attempt to maintain an attitude of impartiality created wrong 
impressions. In fact, Spencer’s mistakes, as a rule, grew out of his 
excesses on the side of virtue. He was the pink of honour, of 
justice, and high-souled rectitude. In other days he would cheer- 
fully have gone to the stake on behalf of his convictions. Great 
intellectually, Spencer was equally great morally. 

It has been said of Spencer that in his philosophy he laid too 
little stress upon the personal equation in history. There is truth 
in the criticism. His habit of studying laws, of looking to general 
causes, made him undervalue the influence of great personalities, 
either for good or evil. His philosophy had an optimistic Vasis, 
resting as it did on the view that evolution in society, as in the 
world of Nature, was making for more complete harmony. His 
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optimism got a severe shock by the war in South Africa. Here 
was a case where the personal equation interfered, so he thought, 
in disastrous fashion, and showed to him clearly how general causes 
in their gradual evolution may be rudely checked by forceful 
personalities. Had Spencer’s insight into human nature been as 
great as his insight into the general workings of cosmical evolution, 
he would not so confidently have predicted the steady triumph of 
general causes. 

Spencer’s deficient insight into human nature on the emotional 
side showed itself also in his treatment of the evolution of religion. 
A Dissenter brought up in an atmosphere of religion, one would 
have expected him to have known something of the soul-torturings 
which distinguished some of his contemporaries. His writings 
betray no Carlylean wrestlings with life. He treats Christianity 
with the same philosophic impartiality as he treats Paganism. 
Struck with this, I asked him in conversation if he had ever, like 
George Eliot, accepted, then doubted, and finally, after spiritual 
pangs, emancipated himself from Christianity. Calmly he replied 
that it was not a case of acceptance and rejection of Christianity ; 
his mind lay outside of it from the first. What did not appeal to 
him he undervalued, and matters that did not lie within the scope 
of his philosophy he did not take the trouble to study. For example, 
in his latter years he saw a vigorous attack being made upon his 
system of thought from the side of Neo-Hegelianism. Spencer 
was not quite at home in dealing with those attacks, for the simple 
reason that, having used metaphysics, especially the Hamiltonian 
philosophy, in order to justify his theory of the Unknowable, he 
ignored the subject and did not study the latest phases of German 
thought. I was much struck in talking with him about Hegel- 
ianism to find that he had the haziest possible idea of his great 
opponent, the late Professor Green. He called my attention to a 
remark in one of the essays of the brilliant Professor Clifford as 
affording, as he thought, a complete refutation of Hegelianism. 
Spencer would have done better had he begun his ‘ First Principles ’ 
with the ‘ Knowable,’ and left the metaphysical side of the subject 
to be dealt with at the conclusion of his great undertaking. By 
so doing he would have been in a position to deal with the meta- 
physical speculation of to-day instead of with the antiquated 
system of Hamilton. But no thinker is without limitation. Spencer 
did a great work. He shed an imperishable lustre on European 
thought. As I have said elsewhere : ‘ Whatever the future has in 
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store for philosophy, one prediction may confidently be made— 
that humanity will owe to Herbert Spencer a lasting debt of grati- 
tude. Forty years ago he set himself a colossal task. He resolved 
to give to the world a new system of philosophy. IIl-health dogged 
the footsteps of the philosopher all through the long spell of years, 
and at times it seemed as if the Synthetic Philosophy would be left 
an unfinished monument of splendid audacity. Handicapped by 
ill-health, uncheered by popular sympathy, unrewarded by the read- 
ing public, Herbert Spencer went his lonely way with a courage akin 
to heroism. Only those who were privileged with Herbert Spencer’s 
friendship fully know the difficulties with which he had to battle 
and can estimate the victory he won. Many thinkers in the flush 
of opening manhood have conceived great systems of thought and 
entered upon far-reaching projects. But too often the glow of 
intellectual enthusiasm has died away in presence of the daily 
drudgery of lonely toil. Even those who get beyond the Cole- 
ridgean stage of weaving philosophic dreams find their ideal receding 
as they get entangled in the pleasures, anxieties, and ambitions of 
Vanity Fair. Herbert Spencer refused to soil his robes in Vanity 
Fair. He treated the baubles of the passing hour with philosophic 
indifference. Into old age he carried the intellectual vigour of 
youth and the mellow wisdom of ripe manhood. Herbert Spencer 
had the proud consciousness that with his own right hand he 
carved his path from obscurity to a philosophic throne. He stands 
among the sceptred immortals. 

Hector MAcPHER6ON. 

















A DAY OF MY LIFE IN THE COUNTY COURT. 





Ir is a difficult task to describe to others the everyday affairs 
of one’s own life. The difficulty seems to me to arise in discovering 
what it is that is new and strange to a person who finds himself 
for the first time in a place where the writer has spent the best 
part of the last ten years. The events in a County Court are to 
me so familiar that it is hard to appreciate the interest shown 
in our daily routine by some casual onlooker whom curiosity, or 
a subpoena, has brought within our walls. Still, in so far as the 
County Court is a poor man’s Court it is a good thing that the 
outside world should take an interest in its proceedings, for much 
goes on there that has an immediate bearing on the social welfare 
of the working classes, and a morning in the Manchester County 
Court would throw a strong light on the ways and means of the 
poor and the fiscal problems by which they are surrounded. 

An urban County Court is a wholly different thing from the 
same institution in a country town. Here in Manchester we have 
to deal with a large number of bankruptcy cases, proceedings under 
special Acts of Parliament, cases remitted from the High Court, 
and litigation similar in character to but smaller in importance than 
the ordinary civil list of an Assize Court. Cases such as these are 
contested in much the same way as they are in the High Court, 
counsel and solicitors appear—the latter having a right of audience 
in the County Court—and all things are done in legal decency and 
order. The litigants very seldom desire a jury, having perhaps the 
idea that a common judge is as good a tribunal as a common jury, 
whereas a special judge wants a common jury to find out the every- 
day facts of his case for him. I could never see why juries are 
divided into two classes, special and common, and judges are not. 
It is a fruitful idea for the legal reformer to follow out. 

The practice in Manchester is to have special days for the 
bigger class of cases, and to try to give clear days for the smaller 
matters where most of the parties appear in person. The former 
are printed in red on the Court Calendar, and the latter in black, 
and locally the days are known as red-letter days and black-letter 
days. On a black-letter day counsel and solicitors indeed often 
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appear—for it is a practical impossibility to sort out the cases into 
two exact classes—but the professions know that on a black-letter 
day they have no precedence, and very cheerfully acquiesce in the 
arrangement, since it is obvious that to the community at large it 
is at least as important that a working woman should be home in 
time to give her children their dinner as that a solicitor should 
return to his office or a barrister lunch at his club. 

Let me try, then, to bring home to your mind what happens on 
a black-letter day. 

We are early risers in Manchester, and the Court sits at ten. 
I like to get down to my Court about twenty minutes earlier, as 
on a black-letter day there are sure to be several letters from 
debtors who are unable to be at Court, and these are always 
addressed to me personally. Having disposed of the correspon- 
dence there is generally an ‘application in chambers’ consisting 
of one or more widows whose compensation under the Workman’s 
Compensation Act remains in Court to be dealt with for their 
benefit. I am rather proud of the interest and industry the chief 
clerks of my Court have shown in the affairs of these poor women 
and children, and the general ‘liberty to apply’ is largely made 
use of that I may discuss with the widows or the guardians of 
orphans plans for the maintenance and education of the children, 
and the best way to make the most of their money. 

You would expect to find the Court buildings geographically 
in the centre of Manchester, but they are placed almost on the 
boundary. Turning out of Deansgate down Quay Street, which, 
as its name implies, leads towards the river Irwell, you come across 
a street with an historic name, Byrom Street. The name recalls 
to us the worthy Manchester doctor and the days when even 
Manchester was on the fringe of a world of romance, and John 
Byrom made his clever epigram : 


God bless the King, I mean the faith’s defender, 
God bless—no harm in blessing—the Pretender. 
But who Pretender is, and who the King, 

God bless us all—that’s quite another thing. 


It is a far cry from Jacobites to judgment debtors, but it is a 
pleasant thought to know that one lives in an historic neighbour- 
hood, even if the building you work in is not exactly fitted for the 
modern purpose for which it is used. 

At the corner of Byrom Street and Quay Street is the Manchester 
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County Court. It is an old brick building with some new brick 
additions. Some architect, we may suppose, designed it, therefore 
let it pass for a house. It was built, as far as I can make out, in 
the early part of the century, when the brick box with holes in it 
was the standard form of the better class domestic dwelling house. 
Still it is an historic building. In 1836 it was No. 21 Quay Street, 
the residence of Richard Cobden, calico printer, whose next door 
neighbour was a Miss Eleanora Byrom. Cobden sold it to Mr. 
Faulkner for the purposes of the Owens College, so it was the first 
home of the present Victoria University. It is now a County 
Court. Facilis descensus. It still contains several very fine 
mahogany doors that give it the air of a house that has seen better 
days. 

You will see groups of women making their way down to the 
Court, many with a baby in one arm and a door key slung on the 
finger. The wife is the solicitor and the advocate of the working 
class household, and very cleverly she does her work as a rule. 
The group of substantial-looking men chatting in the street are 
debt-collecting agents and travelling drapers discussing the state of 
trade. These are the Plaintiffs and their representatives, the 
women are the Defendants. Here and there you will see a well- 
dressed lady, probably summoned to the Court by a servant or 
a dressmaker. There will always be a few miscellaneous cases, 
but the trivial round and common task of the day is collecting the 
debts of small tradesmen from the working class. 

I have no doubt that a County Court Judge gets an exaggerated 
view of the evils of the indiscriminate credit given to the poor. 
They seem to paddle all their lives ankle-deep in debt, and never 
get a chance of walking the clean parapet of solvency. But that 
is because one sees only the seamy side of the debt-collecting world 
and knows nothing of the folk who pay without process. At the 
same time, that indiscriminate credit-giving as practised in this 
district is an evil, no one, I think, can doubt, and it seems strange 
that social reformers pay so little attention to the matter. 

The whole thing turns, of course, upon imprisonment for debt. 
Without imprisonment for debt there would be little credit given, 
except to persons of good character, and good character would be 
an asset. As it is, however, our first business in the morning will 
be to hear a hundred judgment summonses in which creditors are 
seeking to imprison their debtors. There are some ten thousand 
judgment summonses issued in Manchester and Salford in a year, 
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but they have to be personally served, and not nearly that number 
come for trial. We start with a hundred this morning, of which 
say sixty are served. It is well to sit punctually, and we will start 
on the stroke of ten. 

A debt collector enters the Plaintiff’s box, and, refreshing his 
memory from a note book, tells you what the Defendant’s position 
is, where he works, and what he earns. The minute book before 
you tells you the amount of his debt, that he has been ordered to 
pay 2s. a month, and has not paid anything for six months. His 
wife now enters into all the troubles of her household, and makes 
the worst of them. One tries to sift the true from the false, the 
result being that one is generally convinced that the Defendant has 
had means to pay the 2s. a month, or whatever the amount may 
be, since the date when the order was made. The law demands 
that the debtor should be imprisoned for not having paid, but no 
one wants him to go to prison, so an order is made of seven or 
fourteen days, and it is suspended, and is not to issue if he pays 
the arrears and fees, say in three monthly instalments. The wife 
is satisfied that the evil day is put off and goes away home, and the 
creditor generally gets bis money. He may have to issue a warrant, 
but the Defendant generally manages to pay by hook or by crook, 
rather than go to Knutsford Gaol, where the debtors are imprisoned, 
and as a matter of fact only a few actually go to gaol. Of course 
the money is often borrowed or paid by friends, which is another 
evil of the system. The matter is more difficult when, as often 
happens, the Defendants do not appear. It is extraordinary how 
few people can read and understand a comparatively simple legal 
notice or summons. Mistakes are constantly made. A collier 
once brought me an official schedule of his creditors, in which in 
the column for ‘ description,’ where he should have entered ‘ grocer,’ 
‘butcher,’ &c., he had filled in the best literary description he 
could achieve of his different creditors, and one figured as ‘ little 
lame man with sandy whiskers.’ There are of course many illite- 
rates, and they have to call in the assistance of a ‘scholard.’ An 
amusing old gentleman came before me once, who was very much 
perturbed to know if, to use his own phrase, he was ‘ entaitled to 
pay this ere debt.’ The incident occurred at a time when the 
citizens of Manchester were being polled to vote on a ‘culvert 
scheme ’ of drainage, which excited much popular interest. 

‘I don’t deny owing the debt,’ he said, ‘ and I’ll pay reet enow, 
what your Honour thinks reet, if I’m entaitled to pay.’ 
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I suggested that if he owed the money he was clearly ‘ entitled ’ 
to pay. 

‘Well,’ he continued, ‘I thowt as I should ’ave a summons 
first.’ 

‘But you must have had a summons,’ I said, ‘ or how did you 
get here ?’ 

‘°E towd me case wor on,’ he said, pointing to the Plaintiff, 
“so I coom.’ 

I looked up matters and discovered that service of the summons 
was duly reported, and informed the Defendant, who seemed much 
relieved. 

‘ You see,’ he said, ‘I’m no scholard, and we got a paaper left 
at our ’ouse, and I took it up to Bill Thomas in our street, a mon 
as con read, an’ ’e looks at it, an’ says as ’ow may be it’s a coolvert 
paaper. “I’m not certain,” ’e says, ‘‘but I think it’s a coolvert 
paaper.” So I asks him what to do wi’ it, and he says, “ Puta cross 
onit, and put it in a pillar box,” and that wor done. But if you 
say it wor a summons, Bill must a bin wrong.’ 

One can gather something from this poor fellow’s difficulties 
of the trouble that a summons of any kind must cause in a domestic 
household, and one can only hope for the day when England will 
follow the example of other civilised countries and at least do 
away with the judgment summons and imprisonment for debt. 

The hundred judgment summonses will have taken us until 
about eleven o’clock, and meanwhile in an adjoining Court the 
Registrar has been dealing with a list of about four hundred cases. 
The bulk of these are undefended, and the Registrar enters up 
judgment and makes orders against the Defendant to pay the 
debt by instalments at so much a month. A small percentage— 
say from five to ten per cent. of the cases—are sent across to the 
Judge’s Court for trial, and small knots of folk come into Court 
to take the seats vacated by the judgment debtors and wait for 
the trials to come on. 

The trial of a County Court action on a black-letter day, where 
Plaintiff and Defendant appear in person, where neither under- 
stands law, evidence, or procedure, and where the main object of 
each party is to overwhelm his opponent by a reckless fire of 
irrelevant statements, is not easy to conduct with suavity and 
dignity. The chief object of a County Court Judge, as it seems to 
me—I speak from a ten years’ experience—should be to suffer 
fools gladly without betraying any suspicion that he considers 
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himself wise. Ninety-nine per cent. of the cases are like recurring 
decimals. They have happened, and will happen again and again. 
The same defence is raised under the same circumstances. To the 
shallow-witted Defendant it is an inspiration of mendacity, to the 
Judge it is a commonplace and expected deceit. All prisoners in 
a Police Court who are found with stolen goods upon them tell you 
that they have bought them from a man whose name they do not 
know. There is no copyright in such a defence, and it sounds 
satisfactory to each succeeding publisher of it. No doubt it is 
disappointing to find that the judge and jury have heard it before 
and are not disposed to believe it. In the same way in the County 
Court there are certain lines of defence that I feel sure students 
of folk-lore could tell us were put forward beneath the oak trees 
when the Druids sat in County Courts in prehistoric times. The 
serious difficulty lies in continuing to believe that a Defendant 
may arise who actually has a defence, and in discovering and 
rescuing a specimen of a properly defended action from a crowded 
museum of antique mendacities. Counter claims, for instance, 
which of course are only filed in the bigger cases, are very largely 
imaginative. The betting against a valid counter claim must be 
at least ten to one. It is, of course, in finding the one that there 
is scope for ingenuity. It is the necessity for constant alertness 
that makes the work interesting. 

The women are the best advocates. Here, for instance, is a case 
in point. 

A woman Plaintiff with a shawl over her head comes into the 
box, and an elderly collier, the Defendant, is opposite to her. The 
action is brought for nine shillings. I ask her to state her case. 

‘I lent yon mon’s missus my mon’s Sunday trousers to pay 
is rent, an’ I want ’em back.’ 

That seems to me, as a matter of pleading, as crisp and sound 
as can be. If the trousers had been worth five hundred pounds, 
a barrister would have printed several pages of statement of claim 
over them, but could not have stated his case better. My 
sympathies are with the lady. I know well the kindness of the 
poor to each other, and, won by the businesslike statement of the 
case, I turn round to the Defendant and ask him why the trousers 
are not returned and what his defence may be. 

He smiles and shakes his head. He is a rough, stupid fellow, 
and something amuses him. I ask him to stop chuckling and tell 
me his defence. 
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‘There’s nowt in it all,’ is his answer. 

I point out that this is vague and unsatisfactory, and that the 
words do not embody any defence to an action of detinue known to 
the law. 

He is not disturbed. The lady gazes at him triumphantly. 
He is a slow man, and casually mentions ‘The ’ole street knows 
about them trousers.’ 

I point out to him that I have never lived in the street, and 
know nothing about it. He seems to disbelieve this, and says with 
a chuckle, ‘ Everyone knows about them trousers.’ 

I press him to tell me the story, but he can scarcely believe 
that I do not know all about it. At length he satisfies my 
curiosity. 

‘Why yon woman an’ my missus drank them trousers.’ 

The woman vociferates, desires to be struck dead and con- 
tinues to live, but bit by bit the story is got at. Two ladies pawn 
the husband’s trousers, and quench an afternoon’s thirst with the 
proceeds. The owner of the Sunday trousers is told by his wife a 
story of destitution and want of rent, and the generous loan of 
garments. Everyone in the street but the husband enjoys the joke. 
The indignant husband, believing in his wife, sues for the trousers 
and sends his wife to Court. The street comes down to see the fun, 
and when I decide for the Defendant there is an uprising of men, 
women, and babies, and the parties and their friends disappear 
while we call the next case. These are the little matters where it 
is easy to make a blunder, and where patience and attention and a 
knowledge of the ways and customs of the ‘’ole street’ are worth 
much legal learning. 

One must learn to sympathise with domestic frailties. I was 
rebuking a man, the other day, for backing up his wife in what was 
not only an absurd story, but one in which I could see he had no 
belief. 

‘You should really be more careful,’ I said, ‘and I tell you 
candidly I don’t believe a word of your wife’s story.’ 

‘You may do as yer like,” he said, mournfully, ‘ but I’ve got to.’ 

The sigh of envy at the comparative freedom of my position as 
compared with his own was full of pathos. | 

A case of a workman who was being sued for lodging money 
gave me a new insight into the point of view of the clever but dissi- 
pated workman. His late landlady was suing for arrears run up 
when, as she said, he was ‘ out of work.’ 
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The phrase made him very angry. 
‘Look ’ere,’ he said, ‘ can that wumman kiss the book agen ? 
She’s swearin’ false. I’ve never been out o’ wark i’ my life. 
Never.’ 

‘Tummas,’ says the old lady, in a soothingly irritating voice. 
‘Think, Tummas.’ 

‘Never been out o’ wark i’ my life,’ he shouts. 

‘Oh, Tummas,’ says the old lady, more in sorrow than in anger. 
‘You remember Queen’s funeral. You were on the spree a whole 
fortneet.’ 

‘Oh, ay!’ says Thomas, unabashed ; ‘ but you said out o” wark. 
If you’re sayin’ on the spree I’m with yer, but I’ve never been out 
o wark i’ my life.’ 

It was a sad distinction for a clever working-man to make, but 
a true one and to him an important one, and I rather fancy the 
nice old lady knew well what she was doing in her choice of phrase 
and hoped to score off Thomas by irritating him into an unseemly 
exhibition by the use of it. 

A class of case that becomes very familiar arises out of the sale 
of a small business. A fried-fish shop is regarded by an enter- 
prising widow who does not possess one as a mine of untold gold. 
She purchases one at a price above its value, fails from want of 
knowledge to conduct it successfully, and then brings an action for 
fraudulent misrepresentation against the seller. Of course, there 
are cases of fraud and misrepresentation ; but, as a rule, there is 
nothing more than the natural optimistic statements of a seller 
followed by incompetence of the purchaser and the disgust of old 
customers. In a case of this sort, in which up to a point it was 
difficult to know where the truth lay, owing to the vague nature of 
the evidence, a graphic butcher gave a convincing account of the 
reason of the failure of the new management. He had come down 
to the Court in the interests of justice, leaving the abattoir—or as 

he called it ‘ habbitoyre ’"—on his busiest morning. 

‘Yer see,’ he said, ‘I knew the old shop well. I was in the 
’abit of takin’ in a crowd of my pals on Saturday neet. So when 
the old Missus gave it up, I promised to give it a try wi’ the new 
Missus. Well, I went in twice, an’ there wor no sort 0’ choice at 
all. There worn’t no penny fish, what there wor, wor ’a-penny 
fish, and bad at that, an’ the chips wor putty.’ 

It was obvious that the Plaintiff had started on a career for 
which nature did not intend her, and that the cause of the failure 
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of the business was not the fraud of the Defendant, but the culinary 
incompetence of the Plaintiff. 

It is amazing how, apart altogether from perjury, two witnesses 
will give entirely different accounts of the same matter. No doubt 
there is a great deal of reckless evidence given and some perjury 
committed, but a great deal of the contradictory swearing arises 
from ‘ natural causes,’ as it were. A man is very ready to take 
sides, and discusses the facts of a case with his friend until he 
remembers more than he ever saw. In ‘running down’ cases, 
where the witnesses are often independent folk and give their own 
evidence their own way, widely different testimony is given about 
the same event. One curious circumstance I have noticed in 
‘running down’ cases is that a large percentage of witnesses give 
evidence against the vehicle coming towards them. That is to 
say, if a man is walking along, and a brougham is in front of him 
and going the same way as he is, and a cab coming in the opposite 
direction collides with the brougham, I should expect that man to 
give evidence against the cab. I suppose the reason of that is 
that to a man so situated the brougham appears stationary and 
the cab aggressively dangerous, but whatever the reason may be 
the fact is very noticeable. 

On the whole the uneducated man in the street is a better 
witness of outdoor facts than the clerk or warehouseman. The 
outdoor workers have, I fancy, a more retentive memory for things 
seen, and are more observant than the indoor workers. They do 
not want to refresh their memory with notes. 

A story is told of a blacksmith who came to the farriery classes 
held by the County Council at Preston. The clerk in charge gave 
him a note-book and a pencil. 

‘Wot’s this ’ere for?’ asks the blacksmith. 

‘To take notes,’ replied the clerk. 

“Notes? Wot sort o’ notes ?’ 

‘Why, anything that the lecturer says which you think impor- 
tant and want to remember, you make a note of it,’ said the clerk. 

‘Oh,’ was the scornful reply, ‘anything I want to remember 
I must make a note of in this ’ere book, must 1? Then wot do you 
think my blooming yed’s for ? ’ 

' It is the use and exercise of the ‘ blooming yed’ that makes the 
Lancashire workman the strong character he is. May it be long 
before the mother wit inside it is dulled by the undue use of the 
scholastic notebook. 
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Witnesses are often discursive, and the greatest ingenuity is 
devoted to keeping them to the point without breaking the thread 
of their discourse. Only long practice and a certain instinct which 
comes from having undergone many weary hours of listening can 
give you the knack of getting the pith and marrow of a witness’s 
story without the domestic and genealogical details with which 
he—and especially she—desires to garnish it. 

I remember soon after I took my seat on the bench having an 
amusing dialogue with a collier. He had been sued for twelve 
shillings for three weeks’ rent. One week he admitted, and the 
week in lieu of notice, which leads to more friction between land- 
lord and tenant than any other incident in their contract, was duly 
wrangled over and decided upon. Then came the third week, and 
the collier proudly handed in four years’ rent books to show nothing 
else was owing. The landlord’s agent pointed out that two years 
back a week’s rent was missing, and sure enough in the rent book 
was the usual cross instead of a four, showing that no rent had been 
paid for that week. 

‘How did that week come to be missed ?’ I asked the collier. 

‘Tl never pay that week,’ he said, shaking his head stubbornly. 
‘ Not laikely.’ 

‘But,’ I said, ‘I’m afraid you'll have to. You see you admit 
it’s owing.’ 

‘Well, I'll just tell yer ’ow it was. You see we wor ’aving 
rabbit for supper, an’ my wife—— 

He looked as if he were settling down for a long yarn, so I inter- 
posed : ‘ Never mind about the rabbit, tell me about the rent.’ 

‘T’m telling yer. Yer see we wor ’aving rabbit for supper, an’ 
my wife ’ad got a noo kettle, an’ we don’t ’ave rabbit every ’"—— 

‘Oh, come, come,’ I said impatiently, ‘just tell me about the 
rent.’ 

He looked at me rather contemptuously, and began again at the 
very beginning. 

‘I’m telling yer, if yer'll only listen. We wor ’aving rabbit for 
supper, an’ my wife ’ad got a noo kettle, an’ we don’t ’ave rabbit 
every neet for supper, an’ my wife ’ad just put the kettle, the noo 
kettle °-—— 

‘Oh, never mind about the kettle, do please get to the rent,’ 
I said, and was immediately sorry I had spoken. 

‘I’m getting to it, ain’t I?’ he asked, ratherangrily. ‘We wor 
’aving rabbit for supper’—I groaned inwardly and resolved to 
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sit it out without another word—‘ an’ my wife ’ad got a noo kettle, 
an’ we don’t ’ave rabbit every neet for supper, an’ my wife ’ad just 
put the kettle—the noo kettle with the rabbit—on to fire, when 
down coom chimley an’ aw into middle o’ room. Was I going to 
pay rent for that week ? Not laikely!’ 

It turned out that I was wholly in the wrong, and that the 
destruction of the rabbit was a kind of equitable plea in defence to 
the action for rent. When I am tempted now to burst in too soon 
upon an irrelevant story, I think of the rabbit and am patient. 
Of course all rabbit stories are not even equitable defences, but 
the diagnosis of what is purely domestic and dilatory and of what 
is apparently anecdotal but in reality relevant gives a distinct 
charm to one’s daily work. 

One day of my lifeevery month isgiven up to the trial of Yiddish 
cases. The Yiddisher is a litigious person, and his best friend 
would not describe him as a very accurate witness. One ought to 
remember, however, that he has not had generations of justice 
administered to him, that he is a child and beginner in a court of 
law, and that the idea of a judge listening to his story and deciding 
for him upon the evidence is, in some cases from personal experi- 
ence and in all cases from hereditary instinct, an utterly unfamiliar 
thing. The fact, too, that he speaks Yiddish, or very broken English, 
and never answers a question except by asking another, always 
gives his evidence an indirect flavour. One strong point about a 
Yiddisher is his family affection, and he swears in tribes, so to speak. 
A Christian in a family dispute will too often swear anything 
against his brother, and is often wickedly reckless in his sworn 
aspersions. A Yiddisher, on the other hand, will swear anything 
for his brother, and most Yiddish evidence could be discounted 
by an accurate percentage according to the exact relationship by 
blood or marriage of the witness to the Plaintiff or Defendant. 

It is needless to say a foreign-speaking race such as this gives 
one some anxiety and trouble in a small-debt court. One of my 
earliest Yiddish experiences was a case in which two Yiddishers 
each brought his own interpreter. A small scrap of paper cropped 
up in the case with some Hebrew writing on it. One interpreter 
swore it was a receipt, the other that it was an order for a new pair 
of boots. Without knowing anything of Hebrew, it occurred to 
me that these divergent readings were improbable. The case was 
adjourned. I applied to some of my friends on that excellent body, 
the Jewish Board of Guardians, a respectable interpreter was 
VOL. XVI. NO. 93, N.S. 23 
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obtained, and the Hebrew document properly translated. We 
have now an official interpreter attached to the Court, and I think 
I can safely congratulate the Yiddish community on a distinct 
improvement in their education in the proper use of English law 
courts. 

That some of them have the very vaguest notions of the principles 
on which we administer justice may be seen from the following 
story which happened some years ago. A little flashy Yiddish 
jeweller, who spoke very bad English, had taken out a judgment 
summons against an old man who appeared broken down in health 
and pocket. I asked the little man for evidence of means which 
would justify me in committing the debtor to prison. 

‘Vell,’ he says, ‘I vill tell you. He ish in a very larsh vay of 
pizness indeed. He has zree daughters vorking for him and 
several hands as vell, and zare is a great deal of monish coming © 
into ze house.’ 

The old man told a sad story of ill-health, loss of business, and 

aid that his daughters had to keep him. It turned out that there 
was a Yiddish gentleman in Court, Mr. X., who knew him, and 
Mr. X. corroborated the defendant’s story in every particular. He 
had had a good business, but was now being kept by his daughters, 
having broken down in health. 

I turned to the little jeweller and said: ‘You have made a 
mistake here.’ 

‘It ish no mishtake at all,’ he cried excitedly. ‘ Mr. X. ish a very 
bad man. He and the Defendant are both cap makers, and are vot 
you call in English a long firm.’ 

This was too much for Mr. X.—a most respectable tradesman— 
and he called out : ‘My Lorts, may I speak?’ Without waiting 
for leave, he continued very solemnly : ‘My Lorts, I have sworn 
by Jehovah that every vord I say ish true, but I vill go furder than 
that. I vill put down ten pounds in cash, and it may be taken 
avay from me if vot I say ish not true.’ 

The offer was made with such fervour and sincerity that I 
thought it best to enter into the spirit of the thing. 

Turning to the little man, I asked : ‘ Are you ready to put down 
ten pounds that what you say is true ?’ 

He looked blank and lost, and, shaking his head, murmured 
sadly, ‘ No, it ish too motch.’ 

I pointed out to him how his attitude about the ten pounds 
went to confirm the evidence for the Defendant, and seeing his case 
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slipping away from under his feet, he cried out, as if catching at the 
last straw, ‘My Lorts, thish ish not mine own case, thish ish mine 
farder’s case, and I vill put down ten pounds of mine farder’s monish 
that vot I say ish true.’ 

The offer was not accepted, and the Defendant was not com- 
mitted. But the story throws light on the rudimentary ideas that 
some Yiddishers have of the administration of justice. 

And now we have finished the list of cases, but there are a few 
stragglers left in Court. Some of them have been in the wrong 
Court, or come on the wrong day ; some have applications to make, 
or advice to ask. I always make a point now of finding out what 
these folk want before leaving the bench. I remember in my 
early days a man coming before me the first thing one morning, 
and saying he had sat in my Court until the end of yesterday’s 
proceedings. 

‘Why didn’t you come up at the end of the day,’ I asked, ‘ and 
make your application then ?’ 

‘I was coming,’ he replied, ‘ but at the end of last case you was 
off your chair an’ bolted through yon door like a rabbit.’ I think 
his description was exaggerated, but I rise in a more leisurely 
way nowadays, though I am still glad when the day’s work is 
over. 

I do not know that what I have written will convey any clear 
idea of the day of my life that I have been asked to portray. I 
know it is in many respects a very dull grey life, but it has its 
brighter moments in the possibilities of usefulness to others. I am 
not at all sure that the black-letter jurisdiction of a big urban 
County Court ought not to be worked by a parish priest rather than 
by a lawyer. I know that it wants a patience, a sympathy, and a 
belief in the goodness of human nature that we find in those rare 
characters who give up the good things in this world for the sake of 
working for others. I am very conscious of my own imperfections ; 
but I was once greatly encouraged by a criticism passed upon me 
which I accidentally overheard, and which I am conceited enough to 
repeat. I was going away from the Court, and passed two men 
walking slowly away. I had decided against them, and they were 
discussing why I had done so. 

* Well, ’ow on earth ’e could do it I don’t see, do you, Bill ?’ 

*°E’s a fool.’ 

‘ Yes, ’e’s a fool, a —— fool, but ’e did ’is best.’ 

‘Ay. I think ’e did ’is best.’ 
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After all, coming from such a source, or indeed from any source, 
the suggestion contained in the conversation was very gratifying. 
I have often thought that one might rest beneath an unkinder 
epitaph than this ; 

HE WAS 
A—— FOOL; 
BUT 
HE DID HIS BEST. 


Epwarp A. Parry, 


























THE STRUCTURE OF A CORAL REEF. 


BY PROFESSOR T. G. BONNEY, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 


THE late Charles Darwin once expressed a wish’ that some 
millionaire would take it into his head to obtain cores by boring 
deep into a coral reef, and thus put an end to the controversies 
about its origin. That wish has now been realised, though the 
millionaire never appeared. The funds have been provided by 
the Royal Society and by private liberality, materially helped by 
the Governments of this country and of New South Wales. The 
project was first publicly mooted, at a meeting of the British 
Association in 1893, by Professor Sollas, and after preliminary 
investigation by a committee of that body was taken up by the 
Royal Society. Encouraged by the promised loan of a diamond 
drill and other help from the Government of New South Wales, 
which had been interested in the undertaking by Professor 
Anderson Stuart of Sydney, that Society provided the necessary 
funds from the grant for scientific research made to it annually 
by the British Government, and obtained a promise from the 
Admiralty to convey the members of the expedition and the 
machinery on H.M.S. Penguin, commanded by Captain Mostyn 
Field, from Sydney to Funafuti, one of the Ellice Islands. This 
atoll is almost on the same circle of longitude as Greenwich, 
about 84 degrees south of the Equator, and consists of a chain of 
islands, of various sizes, enclosing a lagoon eleven or twelve miles 
in diameter. Most of these islands are uninhabited, but Funafuti, 
the principal one, has a native Christian population of about 150. 
Professor Sollas was placed in charge of the expedition, and was 
accompanied by Mr. Stanley Gardiner, who had volunteered his 
services as naturalist, the party being completed at Sydney by 
Mr. C. Hedley, of the Australian Museum, and workmen ac- 
customed to make deep borings. 

They landed from the Penguin at Funafuti on May 21, 
1896, selected a site for their operations about half a mile from 
the village, and began boring twelve days later. Progress was 


1 Life and Letters, iii. 184. 
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much slower than had been anticipated. They expected that 
though the rock might be incoherent and variable for the first few 
yards, it would then gradually become more solid, and soon offer 
no more difficulty than ordinary limestone. Through that or 
sandstone the diamond drill would have cut easily. The reef, 
however, was constantly changing in character—sometimes a 
fairly hard but cavernous limestone, composed largely of coral, 
sometimes a loose running sand, formed of minute organisms or 
calcareous detritus. This was a worse obstacle than the hardest 
basalt, for it clogged the crown of the drill and filled the borehole, 
till, at a depth of 105 feet, the experienced workmen from 
Australia confessed themselves beaten. Professor Sollas then had 
the gear removed to a place close to the seaward edge of the 
island, where the reef rock was seemingly much more consolidated. 
Here, however, the same difficulties soon presented themselves, 
and they failed to get below seventy-two feet. Both time and 
money were now running short, so that Professor Sollas felt com- 
pelled to abandon the undertaking, and the party disembarked in 
the beginning of July. 

His defeat, however, by showing the need of special machinery, 
and the experience gained had, as so often happens, pointed the 
way to success, and much valuable work had been done in study- 
ing the natural history of the island. Captain Field also, as 
directed by the Admiralty, had made a number of magnetic ob- 
servations, together with a survey of the atoll and other parts of 
the group. The atoll rises from the gently undulating bed of 
the ocean, which is some two thousand fathoms below sea-level. 
If the sea were to vanish, it would appear as a huge insulated 
Table Mountain, sloping upwards on all sides, gently at first, then 
more steeply, till at a height of rather above 11,000 feet from 
the plain it would be crowned by a precipitous mass, like a 
fortress-city of the Titans—the diameter being about a dozen 
miles and the walls some eight hundred feet in height. The 
mountain, in fact, would have some resemblance to Roraima in 
British Guiana. Rather less than a hundred feet below the 
present sea-level the fortress-wall curves rapidly upwards into a 
gentle slope, which, allowing for occasional intervals, rises a little 
above the present high-water mark, to form the existing islands. 
On the other side of these the ground slopes down no less gently 
towards a huge saucer-like depression—the lagoon—now nowhere 
less than eleven miles in diameter and at most 180 feet in depth. 
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The experience of this expedition made it clear that England 
was too distant for a base of operations, and that one organised in 
Sydney would have a much better chance of success. Our 
friends there felt aggrieved that an insignificant coral island had 
baffled their drills and workmen after so many successes in 
Australia. So they set to work collecting subscriptions (to which 
the Royal Society made a liberal contribution), obtaining aid from 
their Government, and preparing for another attempt. The energy 
of Professors Anderson Stuart and Edgeworth David overcame 
all difficulties, and on June 3, 1897, another expedition started 
from Sydney with the latter in charge, and Mrs. David as one of 
the party. A few days after landing at Funafuti boring was com- 
menced at a conveniently situated spot near the ocean shore of 
the island; but though their machinery was far better suited for 
the peculiarities of the reef rock than that used on the former 
attempt, progress was less rapid than had been hoped, and more 
than once failure seemed imminent. Rescue came on one oc- 
casion from an unexpected quarter. A serious break had occurred 
in an important gearing wheel, which threatened to stop the work 
at least for some days. Whereupon a native produced another 
one, practically a duplicate. It had been accidentally left behind 
by the former party, and he had buried it at the foot of his 
cocoanut palms, hoping that the iron would act as a fertiliser! 
By September 5, when Professor David was obliged to return to 
his duties at Sydney, the bore had reached a depth of 557 feet ; 
it was then continued under charge of his assistant, Mr. Sweet, 
being finally abandoned, owing to a breakdown in the boiler, at a 
depth of 668 feet. 

This was, at Funafuti, a little tantalising, though they had 
gone below the level named by Darwin; for Captain Field’s survey 
proved that near to this depth the steep flanks of the atoll are 
replaced by gentler slopes. This change might correspond with 
one from the limestone of the atoll to the material of the sup- 
porting mountain, and thus they might have almost pierced the 
former ; so, after despatching the core, as had been arranged, 
to England for examination, Professors David and Stuart organised 
another expedition, which started in the beginning of June 1898, 
under charge of Mr. A. E. Finckh, to deepen the old borehole. 
Work began at this on July 25, and ceased on October 11, when 
the supply of diamonds was exhausted, at a depth of 1,114 feet, 
and without any material change in the character of the rock. 
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They had therefore sunk well below the foot of the fortress-wall 
without reaching the expected foundation. Besides this they had 
executed another important piece of work. Captain Field’s 
magnetic observations had been worked out in England by Captain 
Creak, and they proved the presence of some disturbing cause ata 
particular part of the lagoon. Machinery had therefore been taken 
from Sydney, in charge of Mr. Halligan, an expert in this kind 
of work, to make a boring into the lagoon-bed. Captain Sturdee, 
who had touched at the island with H.M.S. Porpoise, kindly 
moored his vessel so firmly that the drill could be worked from its 
deck. Two borings were made at a short distance apart where 
the water was 101 feet deep at low tides, one going through 
the lagoon bed to a depth of 144 feet, the other of 94 feet, each 
being arrested by the same cause—blocks of coral too hard to be 
pierced by such force as they could apply with so great a length of 
unsupported tube. The results, however, as we shall see, are 
of great value, since the depths are quite enough to show the true 
nature of the lagoon floor. 

During the three expeditions the geology, zoology, and botany 
of the atoll had been carefully studied, and the cores from top to 
bottom of the main boring, the samples from the lagoon, and 
other illustrative material, were forwarded from time to time to 
England, to be worked out at the Royal College of Science, under 
the supervision of Professor Judd. The core,as may be supposed, 
was by no means solid throughout. Much of it, especially in the 
upper part, was loose sand-like or fragmental material, the solid 
parts measuring altogether just over 384 feet, or about one-third 
of the whole. This mass of material was wholly composed of 
organisms or their detritus, and of them Dr. G. J. Hinde kindly 
undertook the study; while its chemical character and changes 
were investigated by Dr. C. G. Cullis, with Professor Judd’s aid, in 
the laboratory at the Royal College of Science, South Kensington. 
Each piece of the core was divided vertically, and slices were cut, 
wherever required, for microscopic or chemical study. One set of 
these halves has been returned to Sydney ; the other has now been 
deposited, with the microscope sections and a moiety of the other 
material, in the British Museum. 

The results of these studies, which have just been published 
in an extra volume of the ‘Philosophical Transactions’ of the 
Royal Society, will be more readily understood if prefaced by 
a brief statement of the controversy about the origin and history 
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of coral reefs. Of these the late Charles Darwin! recognised 
three types—the fringing reef, which, as its name implies, occurs 
skirting the land; the barrier reef, which generally rises from 
greater depths, and may be several miles from a coast; and the 
atoll, a ring-shaped island or group of islets, surrounding a lagoon, 
to which the sea has access by one or more channels. He also 
maintained—and this has been generally admitted—that reef- 
building corals seldom or never flourish at greater depths than 
twenty-five fathoms. But a barrier reef, or an atoll, as at 
Funafuti, generally rises from a much lower level than this. So 
he gave the following explanation of their history. A fringing 
reef was first formed, after which the sea-bed sank, and the polyps 
kept building upwards towards the surface. As, however, they 
flourish better on the seaward than on the landward side of the 
reef, because the water is purer and the supply of food more 
ample, they gradually dwindle and die on the inside, and a 
channel forms between the more vigorous part and the land. 
This becomes wider as the subsidence proceeds, and the exterior 
part of the reef continues growing, till it becomes at last a barrier 
reef, which after a time may be far enough from land to allow 
a new fringing reef to be started. An atoll has its origin in a 
reef which fringes an island. This, as the latter subsides, is 
separated from the diminishing land surface as an isolated ring- 
reef, which, when all the original island has disappeared, becomes 
an atoll enclosing a lagoon. Occasionally the highest point of the 
original land still remains above the sea, but as a general rule an 
atoll may be described as a monument erected by Nature to a 
drowned island. Darwin’s hypothesis was for some time very 
generally adopted ; but it has been disputed during the last forty 
years by several experienced observers, such as C. Semper, J. J. 
Rein, J. Murray, A. Agassiz, though it was heartily supported 
by others, among them the late Professor Dana. One very 
general objection was that many coral islands can be proved to 
have risen, sometimes considerably, above sea-level. That ob- 
jection, however, as has been more than once pointed out, is not 
conclusive. Many parts of the earth’s crust—for example, the 
west coast of Scotland, and still more of Northern Norway—can be 
shown to have first subsided, and then risen again. Not only so, 
but the very limestones which the objectors cite as witnesses were 


1 In his well-known volume on the Structure and Distribution of Corat 
Reefs, the first edition of which appeared in 1842. 
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unquestionably formed under water, and so prove a subsidence 
prior to the elevation. Darwin’s critics differ among themselves, 
but it may be enough to dwell on the views of the two last-named, 
for they speak from the wider personal experience. Sir J. Murray 
urges that as the majority of oceanic islands are volcanic in 
origin, the foundation of an atoll is more likely to have been built 
up by this agency from the ocean depths than to be formed by 
the hill surface of an ancient land. That need not have come 
within the twenty-five fathom soundings, for in these tropic seas 
the upper stratum of water—at the very least one hundred 
fathoms thick—teems with organisms, calcareous and siliceous. 
These would accumulate on any submarine bank, and gradually 
raise a foundation of foraminifera, nullipores, &c., till the reef- 
building corals could begin their constructive work. At first the 
top of the future atoll would be fairly level, but as it approached 
the surface the corals towards the exterior would flourish, while 
the rest would dwindle, owing to insufficient food and less well- 
aérated water, till the annular shape was assumed—growth being 
arrested, as all admit, slightly above the low-tide level. But 
in not a few atolls, as at Funafuti, the outer wall descends steeply 
for far more than 150 feet—which ought to be the bottom of the 
reef, and thus of the cliff. To this they reply, When the reef 
comes within the wash of the Pacific surge, dead branches of coral 
are broken off and fall down to its base, where they and other 
organisms form a talus. On this the living coral grows, so that 
the reef spreads outwards on its own ruins. That, however, as this 
would not affect the lagoon, would add materially to the breadth 
of the islands; yet commonly these, in a large atoll, are com- 
paratively narrow, while the lagoon is very wide—at Funafuti 
eleven miles in the narrowest part. So advocates of this view 
assert that the water of the lagoon acts like a corrosive fluid on 
the dead organisms, and carries their carbonate of lime out to sea 
through the channels which, they think, are very probably 
formed in the same way. Thus, as a result of these two actions, 
the atoll spreads outwards like a fairy-ring. Professor A. Agassiz, 
in his splendid work,’ published about a year ago, which records 
the results of his examination of a number of coral reefs in the 
tropical Pacific, lays great stress on the frequent evidence of 
upheaval, and thinks that in many cases a thick reef consists 
of a cap of recent coral supported by a mass of older limestone. 
1 Memoirs of the Museum of Harvard College, Vol. xxviii. 
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He also accepts the theory of outward extension on its own ruins, 
and maintains, with Sir J. Murray, that, taking all the cases into 
account, we have no need to appeal to subsidence in explanation 
of a coral reef. 

Keeping in view these antagonistic ideas, we may proceed to the 
examination of the materials obtained at Funafuti, and now pub- 
lished by the Royal Society. Dr. Hinde has given the following 
account of the cores and the other materials obtained in the several 
borings. Of the main one, about nine-tenths of the upper two- 
thirds consist of incoherent or lightly cemented rock, the 
remainder only coming to the surface as solid core; while almost 
the whole of the lower third—about 366 feet—is in the latter 
condition. The materials, though often pounded into a sand, are 
wholly organic and calcareous, and though the borings of a small 
sponge (Cliona) which has siliceous spicules are abundant, all 
trace of this mineral has been removed in solution. The 
principal organisms are calcareous alge, foraminifera and corals, 
but the remains of echinids, annelids, polyzoa, molluscs, &c., are 
also found. Dr. Hinde describes their mode of occurrence in the 
following words : 

These organisms are usually commingled together in the cores in various pro- 
portions ; very frequently we find, however, a preponderance of one or the other 
of the principal groups, such as foraminifera or coral, and occasionally of the 
calcareous alge, through a variable thickness of the rock, one form continuing 
for a period, and then gradually giving way to the predominance, or perhaps the 
exclusive occurrence, of another... . The various organisms from the borings 
all belong to existing genera, and with some exceptions the species, as far as 
they can be determined, are also still living. The greater number have been 
recognised in the dredgings from the outer slopes of the reef and from the 


lagoon; . . . some, however, have not yet been met with in the recent fauna of 
the locality. 


Of the several organisms, one or two of the foraminifera have 
a somewhat restricted occurrence in the boring, but the majority, 
especially the seven commoner genera, range from near the 
surface to the bottom. All the corals are reef-builders, not a single 
deep-sea one having been found, and the commoner forms range 
intermittently from the top to the bottom. Two genera of calca- 
reous alge have been recognised—Halimeda and Lithothamnium. 
They occur, often abundantly, in almost every core, the former 
making up nearly the whole of that between 652 and 660 feet, 
and the latter contributing very materially between 730 and 
1,100 feet. Both are still living plentifully on the surface of the 
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reef. In other words, throughout the whole 1,114 feet there is 
nothing to show a passage upwards from deeper to shallower 
water, or from older to newer rocks, while the occurrence of reef- 
building corals at all depths obliges us either to assert that these 
can do constructive work at rather more than seven times the 
depth usually accepted as their limit, or that the lower part of 
the reef has subsided not less than 900 feet. 

But an attempt might be made to avoid this dilemma by assert- 
ing that as the borehole is very near the seaward edge of the reef, 
it has mainly passed through talus, as a result of the fairy-ring 
growth already mentioned. Dr. Hinde kept a careful look-out for 
indications of this, without finding any sign either of the oblique 
stratification in the cores, which one would expect if that were so, 
or even of definite bedding, or that the corals and other organisms 
in the lower part had not lived on the spot just as much as those 
in the upper one. Nor is that all. In such an atoll as Funafuti 
we cannot separate a fairy-ring extension from the enlargement 
of the lagoon by corrosive action because of the narrowness of 
the islands and the width of the encircled sheet of water. In 
the shallower part of the latter the dead organisms do not seem 
to be more rotten than on the seaward side of the reef, and 
Dr. Hinde makes the following general remarks on the material 
brought up from Mr. Halligan’s borings: 

A striking feature is the large amount of the calcareous alga Halimeda 
opuntia, var. macropus, in the upper half of the borings. Ina depth of over sixty 
feet the beds are principally composed of the detached joints of this alga, which 
are, judging from the samples, quite free, and not cemented together in any way. 
With the Halimeda there is a small proportion of foraminifera, corals, and 
fragments of other organisms. Between sixty-two and eighty feet the amount of 
Halimeda diminishes to about one-half, and the joints in this portion are no 
longer free, but cemented by calcite, together with foraminifera, into rubbly 
rock. At the level of ninety-four feet, and to the bottom of the boring, the 
Halimeda forms only a slight percentage of the rock; at the lower levels the 
minute structure is retained, as a rule, almost unchanged. There is no close 
parallel in the other borings at Funafuti to these Halimeda deposits beneath the 
lagoon; although some parts of the main boring, between 637 and 748 feet from 
the surface, consist chiefly of Halimeda and foraminifera, the relative amount of 
the former is much less than in the lagoon boring. The character of the rock in 
the lower fifty feet of the lagoon boring does not differ much from that in the 
higher part of the main boring. The same organisms are present in both, and 
the corals and foraminifera in the lagoon boring are better preserved and less 
altered than those at corresponding depths in the main boring. 


These facts seem as antagonistic as possible to the hypothesis 
of the enlargement of the lagoon by corrosion, and the atoll has 
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been pierced to a depth of over 1,100 feet without supplying 
any evidence of growth on a talus, or of being a merely superficial 
cap of acoraliferous rock, supported on a limestone of Tertiary 
age. 

But if the Funafuti atoll is a continuous formation, the age of 
the cores increases in going downwards—that is, the time during 
which they have been exposed to the action of water under a 
slowly augmenting pressure. They should, therefore, afford an 
opportunity of studying the changes, chemical and mineral, pro- 
duced by these agencies. This has been done by Professor Judd 
and Dr. Cullis, who have given us a valuable chapter in the history 
of the making of a limestone.' Carbonate of lime crystallises in 
two forms, calcite and aragonite, the latter being the less stable, 
and often passing over, after a time, into the other. Some 
organisms incorporate the one form, some the other, in their solid 
parts, together with a small amount of organic tissue, the dis- 
appearance of which often makes them more or less incoherent. 
At Funafuti this ceases to be appreciable after a depth of one 
hundred feet. Carbonate of lime is deposited from the water on 
the calcareous organisms, ultimately cementing them together, 
and generally taking the form of aragonite or calcite, in corre- 
spondence with that beneath it. Presently the calcareous mud, 
which has been washed into the interstices of these organisms, 
itself begins to crystallise, and aragonite, whether it be in or 
among them, to change rather rapidly into calcite. The dis- 
appearance of the former mineral begins at about 100 feet, and 
by about 220 feet it is complete. This, however, is not the only 
mineral change exhibited in the cores. From top to bottom they 
contain some carbonate of magnesia (indicating the presence of 
the mineral dolomite), which is rather curiously distributed. This 
carbonate is, indeed, always present in calcareous organisms such 
as compose the reef rock at Funafuti, but its amount is generally 
under 1 per cent. Here, in the first fifty feet, the amount gradu- 
ally rises to 16 per cent.; this occurs at depths of fifteen and 
twenty-five feet, between which it falls off to 12 per cent. After 
the latter maximum it declines, till at fifty feet only 1°5 per 
cent. is present; and that amount continues, with little change, 
down to 637 feet, ‘when a rapid rise in the magnesia carbonate 


1 We do not know the rate at which a rock like Funafuti is formed, but 
should probably be well within the mark in conjecturing that the lowest cores 
were at least as old as the Great Pyramid, perhaps very much more ancient. 
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percentage again commences, and is continued till a depth of 658 
feet is reached, when the proportion of magnesium to calcium 
carbonate has attained the limit of 40 to 60. This high per- 
centage of 40 of magnesium carbonate is maintained, with small 
variations, and two important interruptions, . . . quite to the 
bottom of the boring,’ and no doubt is the chief cause of the 
greater solidity of the lower third of the core. To follow Pro- 
fessor Judd in his lucid discussion of the significance of these 
changes would involve too many technicalities for these pages; it 
will be enough to point out that the mineral change does not 
correspond with an organic one, and cannot be adduced as evi- 
dence in favour of the lower rock being much older than that 
which rests upon it. 

Though this investigation at Funafuti was not the first 
attempt at boring into a coral reef, it is the only one in which 
the atoll has been studied as a whole, samples having been 
brought up from a considerable thickness of the lagoon bed, its 
growing portions carefully examined, and cores or materials 
obtained continuously down to a great depth, the whole of which 
have been subjected to the most careful biological and chemical 
study under the microscope. The results lead us to this conclu- 
sion: that, though Funafuti and some similarly formed atolls 
crown a submarine mountain mass which may very probably 
have been built up from the ocean floor by volcanic action, the part 
investigated—viz. to a depth of over 1,100 feet—is unfavourable 
to a ‘ fairy-ring growth,’ and indicates a considerable subsidence ; 
in other words, Funafuti supports Darwin’s views. We cannot, 
however, deny that work done elsewhere by later observers— 
Semper, Rein, Murray, Agassiz, and others—has shown that all 
coral reefs have not the same history, and that the theory formed 
during the voyage of the Beagle is less universally applicable than 
has been sometimes supposed. 
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FRENCH HOUSEKEEPING. 
BY MISS BETHAM-EDWARDS, 


OFFICIER DE L’INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE DE FRANCE. 


Frencu housekeeping may be described as the glorification of 
simplicity, a supreme economy of time, outlay, and worry. Nothing 
more conspicuously exemplifies the ply of the French mind. In no 
other field is so well evidenced French love of method, economy, 
and mental repose. 

I will first describe a day’s housekeeping in Paris, the household 
consisting of nine or ten persons, four of whom are domestics, less 
than half the number that would be found necessary in England. 
Having sent cups of tea or coffee and rolls upstairs, and prepared 
coffee for the kitchen, the cook is free to go to market. Her fellow- 
servants help themselves to coffee from the hob and bread from 
the cupboard, each washing up his or her bowl when emptied, 
The milkwoman has deposited her can of milk, the baker has 
brought the day’s huge supply of bread. No one will have busi- 
ness with the kitchen bell till next morning. 

French meals, it must be remembered, are practically reduced 
to two; no elaborate breakfasts after English fashion, no nursery 
or school-room dinners, no afternoon teas. The wet-nurse dis- 
missed, Bébé takes its place at the family board. The fashionable 
world certainly indulges in what is called a ‘five o’clock,’ but 
rarely, if ever, at home. The tea restaurant is a favourite rendez- 
vous, and tea-drinking is strictly confined to its patronesses. In 
modest, middle-class homes, the pleasantest meal of the day with us 
is quite unknown. 

We will now follow our cook on her errands. Having taken 
orders from the mistress, she sets forth provided with two capacious 
baskets or string bags. As there are no tradesmen to call for 
orders, neither fishmonger, greengrocer, butcher, nor grocer, she can 
take matters easily, which in all likelihood she does. The French 
temperament is not given to flurry and bustle, and a daily marketer 
will naturally have a vast acquaintance. 

But our cook will ofttimes fill her panniers nearer home than 
even the nearest market. 
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A pictorial and heart-rejoicing sight is the Paris street barrow, 
ambulatory cornucopia piled high with fruit, flowers, and vegetables, 
the fertility of the most fertile country of Europe here focused on 
the city pavement. Small wonder if the caterer halts before one 
of these, tempted by freshest of green things in season—salads, 
herbs for flavouring, sorrel for soup, asparagus, artichokes or peas 
for her entremets. A halt, too, she will very likely make at a fruit 
barrow, providing herself with the dining-room dessert—luscious 
little wild strawberries (fratses de quatre saisons), melons, figs, what- 
ever happens to be at its best. 

But the day’s provision of meat, poultry, fish, butter, and eggs 
has to be found room for, and in all probability she will conclude 
her purchases at the market, her joint or joints of meat wrapped 
in paper being consigned to the bottom of a pannier, lighter com- 
modities lying on the top. Both receptacles being filled to the 
brim, she returns home, doubtless with aching arms, but well 
pleased to have enjoyed the fresh air and opportunities of chat. 
Thus it will be seen that in a French household the process is 
not, as with ourselves, one of elaboration, but the very reverse. 
The day’s budget becomes as much a thing of the past as the 
day itself. There is no fagot of little red books for the mistress 
to look over and settle once a week, no possibility of erroneous 
entries, no percentage paid for the booking and sending of 
goods. 

And our cook, having only four meals to prepare, instead of her 
English colleague’s half score, can concentrate all her energies upon 
these. 

The dinner, in French domestic economy, is as the sun to the 
planets. Every other operation is made subservient to it, every 
other incident revolves round it. For with our French neighbours 
the principal repast of the day is not merely a meal, it is a dinner. 
This nice distinction is happily indicated by the following story. 
A French friend was describing to me the fare of an English country 
inn and praising the day’s fish, roast duck, and pudding, ‘ But,’ 
she added as a rider, ‘ it was a meal, not a dinner.’ 

The mid-day déjewner, now called lunch in fashionable society, 
is comparatively an insignificant affair, not deemed worthy of a 
tablecloth! Lunch, even in wealthy houses, is served on the bare 
table, and I must say that highly polished oak, mahogany, or 
walnut admirably set off plate, crystal, and flowers. We are all 
more or less slaves to conventionality and habit, and the things we 
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deem becoming and appropriate are most often the things with 
which we are familiar. 

That nice distinction just quoted indicates the relative import- 
ance of dinner in France and England. The minute care, indeed, 
bestowed upon the preparation of food by our neighbours is almost 
incomprehensible among ourselves. French folks, alike the mode- 
rately well off and the rich, are never satisfied with a meal. They 
must end the day with a dinner. 

Irrespective of economy both in catering and cookery, it may 
safely be averred that the one French extravagance to set against 
a thousand English extravagances is the dinner. It is the only 
case of addition instead of subtraction when balancing French and 
English items of daily expenditure. And the charm of French 
dinners, like the beauty of Frenchwomen, to quote Michelet, is 
made up of little nothings. The very notion of preparing so many 
elaborate trifles for the family board would drive an English cook 
mad. But ‘ Lucullus dines with Lucullus’ is a French motto of 
universal acceptance. Plutarch tells us that the great Roman art 
collector and epicure thus admonished his house-steward, who, 
knowing one day that his master was to dine alone, served up what 
my French friend would call a meal, not a dinner. 

Michelet says somewhere that the French workman who comes 
home tired and perhaps depressed from his day’s work is straight- 
way put in good humour by his plateful of hot soup. For ‘ Lucullus 
dines with Lucullus’ is a maxim of the good housewife in the 
humblest as well as the upper ranks. 

Despite such fastidiousness and the high prices of Paris and 
France generally, French housekeeping must be less costly than our 
own. 
Those well-filled panniers represent one kind of economy, the 
national genius for cookery implies another. In buying direct from 
the market a certain percentage is saved. Again, a French cook 
turns any and every thing to advantage, and many a culinary 
chef-d’ceuvre is the result of care and skill rather than rare or costly 
ingredients. With just a pinch of savoury herbs and a clear fire, a 
cook will turn shreds of cold meat into deliciously appetising morsels, 
gastronomic discrimination on the part of her patrons keeping up 
the standard of excellence. If I were asked to point out the leading 
characteristic of the French mind, I should unhesitatingly say that 
it is the critical faculty, and to this faculty we owe not only the 
unrivalled French cuisine, but pleasures of the table generally. 
VOL. XVI.—NO. 93, N.S. 24 
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Here is one instance in point. One quite ripe melon, to the un- 
initiated, tastes very much like another. But a French country 
gentleman knows better. Whenever a melon of superlative flavour 
is served, he orders the seeds to be set aside for planting. Thus the 
superlative kind is propagated. The critical faculty is ever alert in 
France, warring with mediocrity and incompleteness. 

I now turn to the subject of household management generally. 
Here, also, we shall find startling divergences. 

A distinctive feature in French households is the amount of 
indoor work done by men. When the great novelist Zola met his 
death so tragically, it will be remembered that two men-servants 
had prepared the house for the return of master and mistress. 
Apparently no woman was kept except, perhaps, Madame’s maid. 
This is often the case. 

In England the proportion of men to women indoor servants is 
as one to three or four; in France the reverse is the case, parlour- 
maids being unknown, and the one femme de chambre being ladies’ 
as well as housemaid. The work mainly falls upon the men. They 
sweep, dust, and, in short, supply the place of our neat maidens in 
spotless cotton gowns. The fact is, had French valets no sweeping 
or dusting, they would often have to sit for hours with their hands 
before them. One element entailing a large staff of servants here 
is absent in a French house. This is the staying guest, the uninter- 
rupted succession of visitors. Outside private hotels and the hand- 
some flats of the fashionable quarters, there is indeed no room in 
Parisian households for friends. The words ‘dine and sleep’ or 
‘ week end’ have not found their way into French dictionaries, nor 
have dine-and-sleep or week-end guests yet become a French insti- 
tution. Of family parties in chateaux and country houses I shall 
have something to say upon another occasion. It is easy to under- 
stand why three or four servants suffice, whilst in England a dozen 
would be needed for people of similar means and position. De- 
scending the social or rather financial scale, coming to incomes of 
hundreds rather than thousands a year, we must still subtract and 
subtract. Where three or four maids are kept in England, a 
general servant is kept in France, and where a maid-of-all-work is 
put up with here, French housewives do without so much as a Tilly 
Slowboy. I have accompanied the wife of an officer, with her baby 
in its perambulator, to market, bringing home the day’s providings. 

Whilst officials, alike civilian and military, receive much lower 
pay in France than in England, whilst professional earnings are 
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much less, we must remember that taxation is higher and com- 
modities of all kinds dearer across the water than among ourselves. 
But economy is not always a matter of strict obligation. What we 
call putting the best foot foremost does not often trouble our neigh- 
bours. They prefer to look ahead and provide against untoward 
eventualities. 

A habit of parsimony is sometimes whimsically displayed. 

The home is an Englishwoman’s fetish, her idol. Both the wife 
of an artisan and the mistress of a mansion will be perpetually 
renovating and beautifying her interior. Like themselves, decora- 
tion and upholstery must be in the fashion. 

In France the furnishing and fitting up of a house is done for 
once and for all. It is a matter of finality. English middle-class 
folks, who eat Sunday’s sirloin cold for dinner on Monday and 
perhaps Tuesday, spend more upon their homes in a twelvemonth 
than French folks of the same standing throughout the entire 
course of their wedded lives. 

The French character, to quote that original writer and sturdy 
Anglophile, M. Demolins,' is not apt at spending. Here, he says, 
his country-people must go to school to the Anglo-Saxon. 

Even where elementary comfort, even bodily health, is con- 
cerned, thrift is the first consideration. When Rabelais jovially 
apostrophises ‘un beau et clair feu’ (a good bright fire), he ex- 
presses the national appreciation of a luxury, for outside rich homes 
a fire is ever regarded rather as an indulgence than as a necessity. 
Fuel in France is economised after a fashion wholly inconceivable 
to an English mind. When a French lady pays visits or goes 
shopping, her fire is let out and relighted on her return. Many 
women fairly well-off make a woollen shawl and a foot-warmer do 
duty for a fire, except perhaps when it is freezing indoors. 

I once spent a winter at Nantes, and during my stay kept my 
bed with bronchitis for a week. 

‘You have burnt as much wood during your week in bed as 
would suffice many a family for the whole winter,’ said the lady 
with whom I was lodging,to me. Yet Nantes enjoys an excep- 
tionally mild climate. What my consumption of wood would have 
been at Dijon I cannot conceive. 

Housekeeping implies mention of the housekeeper. A French- 
woman is the direct antithesis of a German Hausfrau. She is not, 
like Martha, troubled from morning till night about many things. 


1 A-t-on intérét a s’'emparer du pouvoir? Paris, Firmin-Didot. 
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Dust and cobwebs do not bring a Frenchwoman’s grey hairs with 
sorrow to the grave. The scrupulosity attained in English houses 
by the usual army of house and parlour maids is never aspired to 
by French matrons. 

Some years since I lunched with acquaintances in a fine country 
house, rather a modern chateau, within an hour and a half by road 
and rail of Dijon. The house-party, all members or connections of 
master and mistress, numbered twelve. It was the long vacation, 
and a further indication of the sumptuary scale is afforded by the 
existence of a private chapel. Whether or not a priest was attached 
to the house as private chaplain I know not. There was the 
chapel, a new, handsome little building, standing in the park. 

As I chatted with my hostess on the terrace after lunch the 
topic of housekeeping came up. 

‘A rather onerous task,’ I said, ‘ that of mistress here ? ’ 

She smiled. 

‘So I imagined it must be when, on the death of my husband’s 
parents, we came to this place. But I made up my mind not to 
let things trouble me—in fact, to let the house keep itself, which it 
does, and does well enough.’ 

‘ Admirably,’ I ventured to add; and, indeed, my experience 
convinces me that most French houses keep themselves. The 
German Speisekammer, or store-room, in which a Hausfrau spends 
half her day, does not exist in French dwellings. A French- 
woman, moreover, is far too much the companion of her husband 
to have leisure for such absorption in spices, jams, and the rest. 
This subject, namely domestic relations and social usages, I hope 
to treat of later. 
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A HUNGRY HEART: 
BY HUGH CLIFFORD, C.M.G. 


‘I am become a name; 
For always roaming with a hungry heart 
Much have I seen and known; cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honour’d of them all.’— U7ysses. 


THE scientific age in which we live (and how we contrive to 
live is, in the circumstances, a marvel) brings tidings to us 
almost daily of the discovery of some new ill to which flesh is 
heir, yet few of these latter-day ailments are more genuine than 
that to which Mr. Kipling has been the first to give a convenient 
name. He calls it the ‘Go Fever, and adds that it is twice as 
real as half the diseases to be found in the medical dictionaries. 
Yet, though the business of christening it has been left to an 
author of our own time, the thing itself is as old as the hills, or 
at any rate as the human race. The itch of travel is now to be 
allayed with ease and little hardship, for the world is spattered 
over with hotels and caravan-serai, is covered for the most part 
with a network of railway lines, and is girdled about and linked 
port to port by the long wakes of innumerable ships. Here then 
is the remedy of the disease ready to the hand of any man who 
elects to make the necessary sacrifices of money, of time, or of 
labour, but it was otherwise in the Middle Ages, when the traveller 
went abroad at the peril of his head, and had to trust to primi- 
tive navigation, rudimentary transport, or to his own sturdy 
legs. Yet such is the insistent force of the malady, the mania— 
call it what you will—that even the appalling difficulties which 
faced him could not keep the victim of the ‘Go Fever’ from 
wandering through a world which then indeed was wide, and of 
all the brotherhood of tramps no one among them is more deserv- 
ing of undying fame than Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Abd 
Allah El] Lawati, familiarly known as Ibn Batuta, ‘ The Traveller 
without peer of the whole Arab nation,’ as he is affectionately 
called by a saint of his own faith. 

With his name, perhaps, a small minority of educated 

1 Copyright, 1904, by Hugh Clifford in the United States of America. 
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Europeans is acquainted; his book has been read by the slender 
band of Arabic scholars, or by the still fewer students who are 
interested in the history of Asiatic exploration ; but while Marco 
Polo stands for us pre-eminent as the most famous of the medizval 
wanderers, Ibn Batuta, a greater than he, is persistently forgotten 
or ignored. This is doubtless due in part to the fact that he 
wrote in Arabic, and partly to the late discovery of his manu- 
script, the very existence of which was not made known to Euro- 
peans until 1808. His achievements, however, are so extraordinary 
when we remember the facilities for travel at his command; his 
restlessness is so untameable, the naive self-revelations which his 
story affords to us are so amusing, and he is withal such an enter- 
taining compagnon de voyage, that his book is well worth reading 
for its own sake. It is with the hope, therefore, that I may induce 
a few to make themselves familiar with pages which otherwise 
might have escaped their attention, that I here propose to give in 
outline a brief account of his wanderings, and of some of the 
remarkable experiences which fell to his lot, or of which he has 
preserved to us the record. 

Ibn Batuta, then, was born in Tangier on February 24, 1304, 
and set out upon his travels from his native land in his twenty-first 
year. It was his original intention to go no further afield than 
Mecca, whither every good Muhammadan hopes to pass at least 
once in his life in holy pilgrimage, and to this end he journeyed 
through Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli to Alexandria. At the latter 
place, he tells us, there resided at that time a pious Imam, named 
Borhan Uddin, to whom, as was his wont, Ibn Batuta went to pay 
his respects. 

I one day went to him, when he said, ‘I perceive that you are fond of 
travelling into various countries.’ I said ‘ Yes,’ although I had at that time no 
intention of travelling into very distant parts. He replied, ‘You must visit my 
brother Farid Uddin in India, and also my brother Rokn Uddin in Sindia, and 
also my brother Borhén Uddin in China; and when you see them, present my 
compliments to them.’ I was astonished at what he said, and determined within 


myself to visit these countries: nor did I give up my purpose till I had met all 
the three mentioned by him, and presented his compliments to them. 


It may be surmised that the pious priest was a shrewd judge of 
character, and had detected the symptoms of the ‘Go Fever’ in 
his young disciple. Ibn Batuta, we may also ‘suspect, wanted 
nothing better than an excuse for distant travel, and surely no 
slighter one could well be devised than that of conveying the 
compliments of a casual acquaintance to three total strangers. 
Quitting Alexandria, Ibn Batuta journeyed through Upper 
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Egypt into the Sudan, crossed to Syria, made pilgrimage to the 
holy places of Jerusalem and Bethlehem—for your Muhammadan, 
it must be remembered, has immense reverence for the Christian 
tradition—passed to Antioch, and at last arrived at Mecca. From 
Mecca he travelled extensively in Arabia and Persia, returning 
again to the Holy City, where he sojourned for the space of three 
years, pursuing theological studies which were later to furnish him 
with a weapon wherewith to cleave a path to the ends of the 
earth. For at this time Muhammadanism was the dominant 
religion in northern and western India, and colonies of its profes- 
sors were to be found scattered broadcast over the whole of the 
East. The extraordinary cohesion of the Muhammadans is such 
that to this day a True Believer need never lack food or clothes 
or shelter in a strange land if he care to present himself to his 
co-religionists ; and Ibn Batuta, who had an immense esteem for 
himself, made a lavish use of the hospitality and generosity of 
the great brotherhood of which he counted himself no mean 
member. He tells us quite frankly the method of his procedure, 
and evidently considers that his presence conferred far more 
honour than could be repaid by mere material benefits, for he was 
that marvellous creation of the East, the professional holy man 
who sponges on the Faithful by right divine with complete satis- 
faction to himself—and to his neighbours. At every stage of his 
wanderings he speaks of alms and rich presents, but his name is 
always in the dative, never in the nominative case. In his 
eyes it is the whole duty of man to let this fourteenth century 
Harold Skimpole live, and he does not hesitate to impress this 
great truth upon those of his entertainers who lack the insight to — 
perceive it for themselves. Thus, in his later years, when he 
met the niggardly Sultan of Mali somewhere in the central Sudan 
and was shocked by his parsimony, he tells us that: 


I one day rose up in his presence, and said: ‘I have travelled the world over, 
and have seen its kings; and now I have been four months in thy territories, 
but no present, or even provision from thee, has yet reached me. Now, what 
shall I say of thee, when I shall be interrogated on the subject hereafter?’ Upon 
this he gave me a house for my accommodation with suitable provisions. After 
this, the theologians visited me in the month of Ramath4n, and, out of their 
number, they gave me three-and-thirty methhdls of gold. 


From which it will be seen that Ibn Batuta did not lack the 
courage of his opinions ! 

After completing his studies in the Holy City—and were ever 
theological studies, before or since, more triumphantly remunera- 
tive ? ~he journeyed through Arabia to Aden, passed into Africa, 
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penetrated as far south as Zanzibar, and came back to Mecca vid 
the Straits of Hormuz and Kuzistan. Another visit to Egypt and 
Syria was next undertaken, and then Ibn Batuta joined the camp 
of Sultan Muhammad Uzbek, Khan of Kipchak, at the foot of the 
Caucasus. Here he was very hospitably entertained by the Khan, 
and since the itch of travel was still strong upon him, and the 
desire for the knowledge of new things still unquenched, he 
induced his host to send an escort with him to the city of Bolghar, 
in approximately the same latitude as Carlisle, in order that he 
might witness the shortness of the summer nights in the north. 
With characteristic devotion he counted the hours of darkness by 
the number of prayers which he had time to recite between dusk 
and dawn, and he then returned to the Sultan’s camp. He 
longed to penetrate into the Land of Darkness where dog-sleighs 
were in use, which, men told him, lay yet further to the north, 
but he curbed his desire, partly, we may surmise, because he 
heard that there were no rich Muhammadans there to take proper 
care of the needs of a holy man. 

One of the wives of the Sultan Muhammad Uzbek was a Greek 
princess, the daughter of the Emperor Andronicus the Younger 
of Constantinople, and she at this time determined to return to 
her own country, in order to leave her son under the care of her 
father, presumably that he might be brought up a Christian. 
Ibn Batuta, who was always ready for a chance trip into unknown 
cities, at once decided to attach himself to her party. At first, 
however, permission to do so was refused to him by the lady’s 
husband, 
on account (as he coyly tells us) of some fears which he entertained respecting 
me. I flattered him, however, telling him that I should never appear before her 
save as his servant and guest, and that he need entertain no fears whatsoever. 
So Ibn Batuta won his point, and, reckoning up his loot, which 
came to a handsome total, set out with the princess upon her 
homeward journey. 

In the passage just quoted we are given one of many curious 
sidelights upon the character of our holy man. Though he not 
only expounded the Muhammadan scriptures, but made it his 
business to live by them, he invariably took advantage of the 
permission of the Prophet to get married four-deep in every town 
where he halted for a little from his wanderings, and, in spite of 
his somewhat ostentatious piety and the ascetic practices in which 
he indulged in seasons of adversity, he generally contrived to 
keep also a flourishing harem of concubines and slave-girls to 
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minister to his comfort. Moreover, he never visits a country 
without speaking of its women, almost invariably with grateful 
approval, and he loves to hint, as in the above instance, at favours 
received which did not rightly belong to him, and of jealousy 
awakened by him in the hearts of the great. There have been 
many other travellers before and since who have loved to adopt a 
similar pose, and to relate for the delectation of their countrymen 
the stories of their distant successes; but the attitude is, to our 
notions, curiously incongruous when we remember that Ibn Batuta 
laid claim to the support of the Faithful, and insisted upon it being 
extended to him purely on account of his theological knowledge 
and his eminent sanctity. That he was thus able successfully to 
combine pleasure with profit furnishes but one more illustration 
of the ease with which in the East a man may impose his own 
valuation of himself upon his neighbours. 

The Lady Bailin, as he calls her—a corruption, it is sup- 
posed, of Philumena or Iolanthe—travelled to the borders of her 
father’s dominions with an enormous escort of warriors, and at 
every stage of the way her portable mosque was set up, and a great 
display of piety and Muhammadan orthodoxy was made by her ; 
but at a fortress called Mahtili she was met by an escort sent 
from her father, and most of her Muhammadan guards here 
turned back, though Ibn Batuta continued to accompany her. 
He notes with shocked amazement, however, that as soon as she 
had passed into her father’s dominions the Lady Bailin incon- 
tinently abandoned her religious observances, drank wine, feasted 
on swine’s flesh, and committed sundry other abominations, to 
the intense disgust of the Muhammadans of her party. In Con- 
stantinople, too, she put from her all pretence to allegiance to the 
Prophet, and Ibn Batuta, distressed beyond measure at the noisy 
ringing of Christian church bells, at the sight of a cross set up 
just within the cathedral of St. Sophia being ‘ worshipped’ by all 
who entered, and by the noxious Christian atmosphere of the 
place, hastened to shake its dust from off his feet, tarrying 
only to secure such gifts as were available from the renegade 
princess. 

He accordingly made his way back to Sultan Muhammad 
Uzbek, then living at El Sarai, where he garnered more loot, and 
made the acquaintance of a rival holy man, the Imam Nooman 
Uddin, of whom he says: 


He is a man of the most liberal disposition, carries himself majestically with 
the king, but humbly with the poor and with his pupils. The sultan visits him 
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every Friday, sits before him and shows him every kindness, while he behaves 
himself in the most repulsive manner. 


Leaving the Sultan Muhammad, Ibn Batuta next journeyed 
eastward to Bokhara, Samarkand, and Balkh, arriving presently 
at Tus, the site of the grave of the Khalif Harfn El Rashid. He 
crossed the Hindu Kush, and passed through Kabul and southern 
Afghanistan, whose people he describes as ‘ powerful and violent, 
and the greater part of them highway robbers,’ which shows 
that their character has not materially altered with the centuries. 

‘ We left Kabul,’ he tells us, ‘ by the way of Kirmash, which is 
a narrow pass situated between two mountains, in which the 
Afghans commit their robberies. We, thank God, escaped by 
plying them with arrows upon the heights throughout the whole 
of the way.’ 

In 1332, therefore, Ibn Batuta entered India, traversed the 
Punjab, and came at last, vid Multan, to the imperial city of Delhi. 
On his way thither he had the good fortune to meet two of the 
brothers of whom the Imam of Alexandria had spoken to him, and 
had the privilege of conveying to them the complimentary messages 
with which he had been entrusted some seven years earlier. The 
‘infidel Hindus,’ for whom, as befits a pious Moslem, Ibn Batuta 
cherishes the most profound contempt and disgust, attacked his 
party on the road to Delhi, ‘ but, by God’s help, we put them to 
flight, having killed one horseman and twelve of the foot,’ for the 
hungry heart of Ibn Batuta, which was always ready for love and 
loot, for prayer and for pleasure, seems to have been equally happy 
when there was fighting to be done, more especially as its owner had 
the comfortable conviction that the Almighty was ever on his side. 

The Sultan Muhammad Shah was absent from Delhi when Ibn 
Batuta arrived there, and our traveller fills up the pause in his 
narrative, which is occasioned by having to wait for the king’s 
return, by telling his readers something of the history of the 
Moghul emperors. Into this I cannot here enter, but one tale, 
the romance of Balaban, afterwards Ghiath Uddin Ahmad, emperor 
of Delhi, may be told in short as a sample of the rest. Balaban, 
then, was a slave-boy in Bokhara, and was ‘a little, despicable, ill- 
looking wretch,’ whose ugliness so disgusted a passing fakir that 
he said to him, ‘ You little Turk!’ which is there held to be an 

insult. The child at once replied, ‘I am here, good sir!’ without 
showing any trace of resentment. The fakir then bade him get 
some pomegranates from a street-stall, which the boy did, paying 
for the fruit with his own money, and bringing it to the fakir, 
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who thereupon said, ‘ We give you the kingdom of India.’ Little 
Balaban promptly kissed his own hand, and said, ‘I have accepted 
it, and am quite satisfied !’ 

Shortly after this incident the Sultan of Delhi sent to Bokhara 
to buy slaves, but Balaban was rejected on account of his hideous 
and miserable appearance. Balaban therefore said to the emperor, 
‘Lord of the World, why have you bought all these slaves?’ 
‘For my own sake, no doubt,’ replied the emperor, smiling at the 
urchin. ‘Then buy me for God’s sake,’ cried the child, and for 
God’s sake he was bought. 

As he was fit for very little they made him a cupbearer, and 
a year or two later the court astronomers declared that some 
menial of the royal household was destined to wrest the kingdom 
from the sultan’s successor, and that his identity could be deter- 
mined by certain marks upon his body which had been revealed to 
them. The sultan, therefore, ordered that all his servants should 
be examined by the astronomers in his presence, and the work 
went on from early in the morning until late in the afternoon. 
The cupbearers were the last to be called in, and by then they 
had grown so hungry with waiting that they had sent Balaban, 
the meanest of their number and the one upon whom they were 
all accustomed to impose any disagreeable duty, out into the town 
in search of cooked food. The stalls near the palace were empty 
and he had to go to a considerable distance, wherefore when the 
hour of examination came he was absent. The cupbearers, how- 
ever, substituted another wretched-looking brat for him, smearing 
his face with pitch so that the deception should not be detected, and 
in this manner, by a happy accident, Balaban escaped the scrutiny 
of the astronomers. Later, on account of his cleverness, he was 
made a soldier, distinguished himself, and rose to the rank of 
Nawab, and in the end seized the throne from the son of the man 
who had bought him for the love of God! This is one of the true 
romances of which the history of India under native rule is 
compact, and the fact that, under British domination, such 
dramatic turns of fortune’s wheel as that which raised Balaban 
from the dust to the throne of the Moghuls are no longer 
possible does more than aught else to set the natives of the great 
peninsula mourning over the vanished past. It is true that under 
the new régime the majority are safer, happier, more prosperous 
than ever before; but it is true also that in the monotonous 
present no ragged urchin carries in his grimy fist a pomegranate 
that may be exchanged for the kingdom of the East. 
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Another romantic figure is that of Toglik Ghiath Uddin, the 
father of Muhammad Shah. He also rose by his wit and the 
strength of his sword-arm from the most humble beginnings to 
the post of Governor of Debalbir, which by successful rebellion he 
presently exchanged for the throne itself. He, however, having 
lived by the sword, perished, not indeed by the sword, but by 
violence. The story as told by Ibn Batuta is curious. Toglik 
was returning to Delhi in triumph after successfully repressing a 
rebellion, and he sent orders to his son, who afterwards was the 
Sultan Muhammad Shah, and who had been left in charge of the 
imperial city, to prepare a temporary palace for his reception. 
This Muhammad did, constructing a wooden building of immense 
proportions in a few days. The staircase of this structure was so 
broad that it admitted of the elephants ascending it and entering 
the great hall to do homage to the emperor upon his throne, but 
one of the stairs was fashioned in such a way that directly an 
elephant’s foot struck it the whole building would come to the 
ground with a crash, destroying all within it. Into this cunningly 
arranged ‘booby-trap’ Muhammad lured his father, his brother 
who was preferred before him, and several hundreds of the loyal 
nobles, and by this simple means cleared his own way to the 
throne. 

Of the character of Muhammad Shah himself Ibn Batuta has 
a great deal to tell us. He seems to have possessed to an unusual 
degree the virtue which above all others was essential in the eyes 
of our traveller—the virtue of generosity. This, upon which in 
his narrative Ibn Batuta again and again lays great stress, is 
evidently held by him to cover a multitude of sins, but none the 
less he has some lurid tales to record of this open-handed king. 
That he should have resorted to murder on a magnificent scale 
in order to get possession of his kingdom does not excite surprise 
in the traveller, few of the Moghul emperors having had the good 
fortune to die in their beds; but the ‘impetuous and inexorable’ 
nature of the monarch seems to have terrified him. He gives 
several instances in illustration, of which the following is, perhaps, 
the most striking : 


On one occasion he took offence at the inhabitants of Delhi, on account of the 
numbers of its inhabitants who had revolted, and the liberal support which these 
had received from the rest; and to such a pitch did the quarrel rise, that the 
inhabitants wrote a letter consisting of several pages, in which they very much 
abused him: they then sealed it up, and directed it to ‘The Real Head and Lord 
of the World,’ adding, ‘ Let no other person read it.’ They then threw it over the 
gate of the palace. Those who saw it could not do other than send it to him, 
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and he read it accordingly. The consequence was that he ordered all the 
inhabitants to quit the place; and, upon some delay being evinced, he made a 
proclamation stating that what person soever, being an inhabitant of that city, 
should be found in any of its houses or streets, should receive condign punishment. 
Upon this day all went out. But, his servants finding a blind man in one of the 
houses, and a bedridden one in another, the emperor commanded the bedridden 
man to be projected from a balista, and the blind one to be dragged by his feet to 
Dawlat4bdd, which is at a distance of ten days, and he was so dragged ; but, his 
limbs dropping off by the way, only one of his legs was brought to the place 
intended, and was then thrown into it: for the order had been that they shouid 
go to this place. When I entered Delhi it was almost a desert. Its buildings 
were very few; in other respects it was quite empty, its houses having been 
forsaken by its inhabitants. The king, however, had given orders that any one 
who wished to leave his own city may come and reside there. The consequence 
was the greatest city in the world had the fewest inhabitants. 


One wonders how many people conceived a desire to quit their 
own cities in order to take up their precarious residence in the 
capital, at the invitation of the sultan who had made of it a 
desert. That some were found to do so I make no doubt, for the 
long-suffering patience of the Oriental is only one degree more 
wonderful than his blind, unquestioning faith. 

In Delhi Ibn Batuta, as usual, fell upon his feet. He was. 
treated with great kindness and ‘respect,’ to use his own 
characteristic phrase, by the sultan, and on being asked to name 
his own boon, he at once elected to be appointed Judge in Delhi, 
saying that the profession of judgeship was one that ran in his 
family. Judge, accordingly, he was appointed over a people of 
whose language and customs he was blissfully ignorant, but he 
tells us that he had native assessors to aid him, and it is probable 
that he contrived to make them do most of the work while he saw 
that the emoluments found their way to their proper destination. 
He was granted a sum of ready money equivalent to one year’s 
salary, and a handsome monthly stipend was added to this, and 
unless Ibn Batuta belied all the traditions of Oriental justice 
(which seems highly improbable), he doubtless drew a full share 
of the ‘ presents’ which he loved from the coffers of rival litigants. 
Be this how it may, for a space we see Ibn Batuta in his glory. 
He married as deeply as the Law allowed, bought slave-girls and 
concubines without number, and lived royally in the imperial 
city. At all future periods he is wont to recur again and again 
to the memory of the halcyon days ‘when I was Judge in Delhi,’ 
and had all gone well with him it is possible that he might have 
spent the remainder of his life in Delhi and never have left to us 
the record of his wanderings. 

But Ibn Batuta, honest soul! was cursed by desires as dispro- 
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portionate as those of the sand-fly which, so the Eastern proverb 
tells us, is ambitious of some day swallowing a man whole. 
Accordingly, in spite of gifts of ready money, a regular stipend, 
and (unless we wrong him) less proper sources of income, we find 
him presently up to his ears in debt, and petitioning the sultan 
to discharge his liabilities. Muhammad Shah justified his repu- 
tation for generosity by satisfying all claims, but the leech-like 
propensities of the holy Judge must have begun about this time, 
we fancy, to strain the royal patience. In any case, a very short 
period elapses after the payment of his creditors before we find 
Ibn Batuta in deep disgrace. The matter, as related by him, 
—and we cannot avoid the suspicion that we are here told some- 
thing less than the whole truth—may best be recorded in his own 
words : 

Some time after the emperor’s return from the Maabar (Malabar) districts, and 
his ordering my residence in Delhi, his mind happened to change respecting asheikh 
in whom he had placed great confidence, and even visited, and who then resided 
in a cave without the city. He took him accordingly and imprisoned him, and 
then interrogated his children as to who had resorted to him. They named the 
persons who had done so, and myself among the rest; for it happened that I had 
visited him in the cave. I was consequently ordered to attend at the gate of the 
palace, and a council to sit within. Iattended inthis way for four days, and few 
were those who did so who escaped death. I betook myself, however, to 
continuous fasting, and tasted nothing but water. On the first day I repeated 
the sentence, ‘ God is our support and most excellent patron!’ (Kuran, Surat ITT.) 
three-and-thirty thousand times; and after the fourth day, by God’s goodness 
was I delivered; but the sheikh and all those who had visited him, except 
myself, were put to death. Upon this I gave up the office of Judge, and bidding 
farewell to the world, attached myself to the holy and pious sheikh, the saint and 
phoenix of his age, Kamal Uddin Abd Ullah El G4zi, who had wrought many 
open miracles. All I had I gave to the fakirs ; and putting on the tunic of one 
of them, I attached myself to this sheikh for five months, until I had kept a fast 
of five continued days; I then breakfasted on a little rice. 

To me it is a very pathetic figure, this of our poor Ibn 
Batuta fallen suddenly upon evil days, standing in the worst 
possible of funks at the palace gate, repeating a holy text with 
fearful energy, and thereafter, deprived of the Judgeship, the 
possession of which had afforded him such frank delight, putting 
on the ragged robe of a loathly fakir. His fear must indeed have 
been real, and the sense of the narrowness of his escape must have 
been intense ere it sufficed to shake him out of himself to the 
extent of giving away his property to the poor, and thus doing 
violence to his habit and his rule of life. His resignation of the 
Judgeship, we suspect, was hardly a voluntary act, and it is 
probable that the residue of his worldly possessions was not large. 
It may also have occurred to him that for the moment safety lay 
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in obscurity, and that his future livelihood might be dependent 
upon the impression which he might be able now to make upon 
the Faithful by the putting on of a somewhat ostentatious sanctity. 
The suspicion, too, is irresistible that Ibn Batuta lacked at this 
period of his career the moral support of a blameless conscience ; 
that, in a word, he was uneasily aware that he deserved to be 
hanged, and knowing this, quite rightly regarded his escape as a 
miracle for which Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate, was to 
be most devoutly thanked. At any rate, for the time ‘ the devil 
was sick, and the devil a saint would be,’ and it is with a feeling 
of altogether immoral relief that we are presently reintroduced 
to our old friend as unregenerate as ever, as hungry for pleasure 
and for pelf, as eager for love and for battle, and are taught that 
his almsgiving and his austerities were of the nature of a temporary 
eclipse, and that when all was once more well with him ‘the 
devil a saint was he.’ 
For after the deepest darkness comes the dawn, and soon, 

the emperor sending for me, I went to him in my tunic, and he received me 
more graciously than ever. He said, ‘It is my wish to send you as ambassador 
to the Emperor of China, for I know you love travelling in various countries.’ I 


consented, and he sent dresses of honour, horses, money, &c., with everything 
necessary for the journey. 


The mission with which Ibn Batuta and his companions were 
to be entrusted was a return embassy despatched in answer to one 
which had reached the court of Delhi from China. The latter had 
had for its object the rebuilding of an idol-temple in eastern 
India, in a district which had fallen under the domination of the 
Muhammadan power, but which was of interest to the Emperor of 
China because his subjects were accustomed to resort thither for 
the purposes of pilgrimage. The Chinese ambassadors had 
brought with them very handsome presents, which were now to 
be returned in kind, and to the question at issue between the two 
Powers the Muhammadan prince replied in characteristic fashion. 
He said that he abominated idolatry, and could by no means per- 
mit its practice in his country—unless it was made worth his 
while to do so. In other words, he would only allow the temple 
to be rebuilt if a handsome sum was forthcoming in the way of 
tribute. Our professional holy man, who had always such stores 
of hatred and contempt to place at the disposal of the infidels, 
contents himself with recording this amusing instance of 
Muhammadan pliability, without entering so much as a word of 
protest against the heterodoxy of the sultan’s action. Accord- 
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ingly, he set about his preparations for the journey to China, 
revelling in the affluence and prosperity which were again his to 
enjoy, and recording the value of the presents to be sent with the 
mission in a spirit of delighted gusto. Among the items men- 
tioned were ‘one hundred Hindu singing slave-girls,’ which, if 
you come to think about it, concentrates into half a dozen words 
an untold amount of human grief, for these daughters of the 
infidels represented a gift which cost the Muhammadan sultan 
nothing, the entire burden being borne by the unhappy Hindu 
population who saw their children thus ruthlessly torn from them. 
In this connection it is worth noting that Ibn Batuta’s engaging 
failings, and his Wemmick-like attachment to ‘ portable property,’ 
had by this time become so well known to his employers that the 
presents were put, not in his charge, but in that of one of his 
more reliable colleagues. 

A start was made from Delhi on 17th Safar, AH. 743 
(A.D. 1342), but finding at a place called El Jalali that the 
Muhammadans were beset by the Hindus, Ibn Batuta and his 
party threw in their lot with the former, and took a vigorous share 
in all the fighting that was to be had. In one of these encounters 
with the infidels, Ibn Batuta was cut off from his friends, taken 
prisoner, stripped to the skin in a fashion which has been made 
familiar to us by more recent events, and after wandering about 
in this condition for many days, ‘experiencing the greatest 
horrors,’ finally made his way back to Delhi. At the same time 
the officer in charge of the presents was slain. A fresh start was 
made soon after, and on this occasion the embassy got to Kalikit 
on the Malabar coast without mishap. 

The thing which seems chiefly to have struck Ibn Batuta on 
his journey through India was the jogis and magicians, of whom 
he here relates many curious tales. He records the superstition, 
still so universal among the natives of eastern and south-eastern 
Asia, that these men had the power of becoming were-tigers at 
will, and he also speaks of their habit of fasting for incredible 
periods, and of allowing themselves to be buried alive without 
apparent inconvenience. 

I saw too (he says), in the city of Sanjarfir, one of the Moslems who had been 
taught by them, and who set up for himself a lofty cell, like an obelisk. Upon 
the top of this he stood for five-and-twenty days, during which time he neither 
ate nor drank. In this situation I left him, nor do 1 know how long he continued 
there after I had left the place. People say that they mix certain seeds, one of 


which is destined for a certain number of days or months, and that they stand 
in need of no other support during all this time. 
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He speaks too of witches, whom he calls goftérs, and of the 
ordeal by water, by means of which their guilt or innocence is 
proved, and, reverting to the jogis, he goes on to relate the 
following curious anecdote : 


I was once in the presence of the Emperor of Hindustén, when two of these 
jogis, wrapt up in cloaks, with their heads covered (for they take out all their 
hairs, both of their heads and arm-pits, with powder), came in. The emperor 
caressed them and said, pointing to me, ‘ This is a stranger ; show him what he 
has never yet seen.’ They said, ‘ We will.’ One of them then assumed the form 
of a cube and arose from the earth, and in this cubic shape he occupied a place 
in the air over our heads. I was so much astonished and terrified by this, that I 
fainted and fell to the earth. The emperor then ordered me some medicine 
which he had with him, and upon taking this I recovered and sat up; the cubic 
figure still remaining in the air just as it had been. His companion then took a 
sandal belonging to one of those who had come out with him, and struck it upon 
the ground as if he had been angry. The sandal then ascended until it became 
opposite in situation with the cube. It then struck it upon the neck, and the 
cube descended gradually to the earth, and at last rested in the place which it had 
left. The emperor then told me that the man who took the form of a cube was 
a disciple to the owner of the sandal. ‘And,’ continued he, ‘ had I not entertained 
fears for the safety of thy intellect, I should have ordered them to show thee 
greater things than these.’ From this, however, I took a palpitation at the heart, 
until the emperor ordered me a medicine which restored me. 


We cannot help regretting that Ibn Batuta’s heart, which was 
so stout in battle, so hungry for the sight of strange lands and 
new things, and ready to brave so much in the pursuit of wealth, 
and pleasure, and knowledge, should thus have failed him in the 
presence of what he conceived to be the supernatural, for his 
general accuracy is so authentic that his record might have done 
much towards supplying a solution of the mysteries which he 
witnessed. As it is, there is only one more story in his narrative 
which bears upon the marvels of Oriental magic, and though it 
belongs properly to the history of his wanderings in China, it may 
fittingly be quoted in this place. The incident occurred at a 
banquet in the city of E] Khansa, at which the king’s jugglers 
were present : 


The chief of them took a wooden sphere, in which there were holes, and in 
these long straps, and threw it up into the air until it went out of sight, as I 
myself witnessed, while the strap remained in his hand. He then commanded 
one of his disciples to take hold of and ascend by this strap, which he did until 
he also went out of sight. His master then called him three times, but no 
answer came; then he took a knife in his hand, apparently in anger, which he 
applied to the strap. This also ascended till it went quite out of sight; he then 
threw the hand of the boy upon the ground, then his foot; then his other hand, 
then his other foot; then his body, then his head. He then came down, panting 
for breath, and his clothes stained with blood. The man then kissed the ground 
before the general, who addressed him in Chinese and gave him some other 
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order. The juggler then took the limbs of the boy and applied them one to 
another; he then stamped upon them and it stood up complete and erect. I was 
astonished, and was seized in consequence with a palpitation at the heart; but 
they gave me some drink and I recovered. The Judge of the Muhammadans was 
sitting by my side, who swore that there was neither ascent, descent, nor cutting 
away of limbs, but the whole was mere juggling. 


In other words, the Kazi of the Muhammadans, who lived in 
the place, and was accustomed to such exhibitions, understood 
that the marvel was due, not to magic, but to suggestion—a truth 
which is borne in irresistibly upon the mind of every close observer 
of Oriental miracles, the which are performed to-day much as they 
were in the time of Ibn Batuta. A similar explanation will 
doubtless account for the gentleman who hung in mid-air in the 
form of a cube, and only returned to the earth again when the 
slipper struck him on the neck. 

At Kalikat new troubles befell our wanderer. The presents 
and the bulk of the embassy embarked upon ships bound for 
China, but Ibn Batuta, who had had some difficulty about his cabin, 
slept on shore, although his gear and his favourite slave-girl, 
to say nothing of his wives, had gone on board. In the night a 
great storm arose; some of the vessels were wrecked; and Ibn 
Batuta’s ship and that containing the presents for the Emperor 
of China were washed out to sea. Ibn Batuta himself witnessed 
the catastrophe from the shore in an agony of impotent distraction, 
and in the morning found bimself alone in the world, with nothing 
to his name save ‘ my prostration-carpet, and ten dinars which 
had been given me by some holy men ’—for even when filling the 
exalted post of ambassador this excellent theologian did not dis- 
dain the alms of the Faithful. In the hope that his ship might 
have put in at the port of Kawlam, Ibn Batuta journeyed over- 
land to that place, but could there get no news of her. He did 
not dare return to Delhi, he tells us, for 


the emperor would have said, ‘How came you to leave the present, and stay 
upon the shore?’ for I knew what sort of man he was in cases of this kind. 


Thrown thus upon the wide, wide world, separated from the 
present and from his beloved property, in miserable uncertainty 
as to the fate of his favourite slave-girl, and haunted by fear of 
the evil things that might befall him were he to return to Delhi, 
Ibn Batuta betook himself to Jamal Uddin, King of Hinaur, who 
received him honourably, and appointed him a house with 
‘suitable maintenance.’ He was, however, far from happy, which 
is testified to by the fact that he attached himself to the mosque 
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and mentions that he read the Kuran through daily, sometimes 
more than once. It is possible that this devotion to piety was a 
necessity imposed upon him by circumstances, as it behoved one 
who would live upon the Faithful to give practical and unmis- 
takable tokens of his sanctity; but it is noticeable that Ibn 
Batuta’s prayers always keep step with the measure of his 
troubles, and that he is never so pious as when he encounters 
adversity. 

But Ibn Batuta could fight as well as pray, and very soon we 
find him aiding the King of Hinaur in an expedition against 
Sindabur, after which, he adds characteristically, ‘The King gave 
me a slave-girl, with clothing and other necessaries ; and I resided 
with him some months.’ 

He was still bent, however, on finding the missing ship, if 
possible, and to this end he presently returned to Kawlam, 
Kalikat, and Shaliat, at which place tidings reached him that 
the ship had returned to China, and that his precious slave-girl 
had died on board her. ‘I was very much distressed on her 
account,’ he says, with quite unusual feeling; ‘and the infidels, 
too, had seized my property, and my followers had been dispersed 
among the Chinese and others.’ 

Ibn Batuta, therefore, returned to his friend, the hospitable 
King Jamal Uddin, from whose kingdom, after a little more 
fighting, he proceeded to the Maldives, where he had very soon 
established himself in the possession of four wives and a number 
of slave-girls. These islands pleased him greatly, for the climate 
was congenial and the society to his taste, the men being the 
reverse of warlike, while the ladies were not only handsome and 
kind, but were to be married by the stranger for ‘a very small 
dowry.’ In one of the islands, too, he presently became Judge, 
and though this was a fall from the high estate which he had 
enjoyed during the glorious days ‘when I was Judge in Delhi,’ 
he seems to have made the post pay him sufficiently well, and 
might have been content to hold it for life had he not excited the 
jealousy of the vizier, who was also the husband of the queen of 
the place. 

All too soon, then, necessity goaded him into fresh wanderings, 
and he passed over to Ceylon, where he was hospitably entertained 
by the Kandian king, who, at his own charges, defrayed the 
expenses of the holy man’s pilgrimage to Adam’s Peak. He 
claimed the royal favour and kindness on the grounds of his 
25—2 
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marriage with the sister of the King of Hinaur, an incident in 
his career of which he has not previously made mention, and 
which may possibly have been a happy invention of the moment. 
True or false, however, his royal connection served to pass him, 
at the expense of his neighbours, all over Ceylon, and later, 
through a good deal of southern India and as far north as Bengal, 
a district which he describes as ‘a hell full of good things,’ a 
phrase which might well have come from the mouth of some of 
old John Company’s servants in a later day. Once more, in 
returning to the mainland, it was his bad luck to be worsted in 
fight by the ‘infidel Hindus,’ the battle being fought this time 
on the high seas. From this encounter he emerged stripped of 
everything, even of his clothing; but years of practice had now 
rendered him so expert in reconstructing his fortunes that the 
incident does not seem to have even seriously incommoded him : at 
any rate, it did not upset him sufficiently to send him clamouring 
to the nearest mosque. 

From Bengal he at last set sail for China, not with any hope 
of rejoining the embassy from Delhi, but apparently because he 
was still eager to accumulate new experiences. He had pre- 
viously made a short return voyage to the Maldives for the 
purpose of seeing one of his children, and he now passed suc- 
cessively to the Nicobars, to Sumatra, to the Malay Peninsula, 
which he calls Mul-Java, or the mainland of Java, and so on to 
southern China. Here, with his accustomed shrewdness, he 
observes and records all that came under his eyes, was struck by 
the high standard of organisation to which the Chinese had 
attained in the administration of their country, their trade 
methods, the number of the Muhammadans settled in the ports, 
and the extraordinary care which the Government took of 
strangers. He makes mention of the ‘obstruction of Gog and 
Magog,’ by which, of course, he meant the Great Wall, but he 
never met anyone who had seen it, and it is extremely likely that 
he never really reached Peking, though he professes to have done 
so. His account of historical events which are supposed to have 
taken place during his stay in China, too, is a piece of rank fiction, 
and on the whole the portion of his narrative which deals with 
the Celestial Empire, apart from his notes on the manners and 
customs of the people, is at once less reliable and less interesting 
than any other part of his book. One incident, however, must be 
related, for though we may question its truth, it furnishes an 
interesting illustration of the faith which Ibn Batuta was ever 
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ready to place in the prowess of religious ascetics. When he was 
in India he visited a certain Sheikh Jalal Uddin of Tebriz, ‘one 
of the greatest saints, and one of those singular individuals who 
have the power of working great and notable miracles.’ 


On the day I presented myself to the sheikh he had on a religious garment 
made of fine goat’s-hair. I was astonished at it, and said to myself, ‘I wish the 
sheikh would give it to me.’ When I went in to bid him farewell, he arose and 
went to the side of the cave, took off the goat’s-hair garment, as well as the 
fillet of his head and his sleeves,and put them on me. The fakirs told me that 
it was not his practice to put on this garment, that he had put it on only on the 
occasion of my coming, for he had said to them, ‘This garment will be wished 
for by my Mogrebine; but an infidel king shall take it from him, and shall give 
it to our brother Borhén Uddin of S4girj, whose it is, and for whose use it has 
been made.’ When I was told this by the fakirs, I said: ‘As I have a blessing 
from the sheikh, and as he has clothed me with his own clothes, I will never 
enter with them into the presence of any king, either infidel or Muhammadan.’ 
After this I left the sheikh. It happened, however, after a considerable time, 
that I entered the country of China, and went as far as the city of Khansé. 
Upon a certain occasion, when my companions had left me on account of the 
press of the multitude, I had this garment on and was on the road, and I meta 
vizier with a large body. He happened to cast his eyes upon me, and called me 
to him. He then took me by the hand and asked me why I had come to this 
country; nor did he leave me until we came to the king’s palace. I wished to 
go but he would not allow me to do so, but took me to the king, who interrogated 
me about Muhammadan sovereigns ; to all which I gave answers. He then cast 
his eyes upon the garment and began to praise it, and said to the vizier: ‘Take 
it off him.’ To this I could offer no resistance, so he took it; but ordered me 
ten dresses of honour, and a horse with its furniture, and money for my 
necessities. This changed my mind. I then called to mind the words of the 
sheikh, that an infidel king should take it; and my wonder was increased. 
After a year had elapsed, I entered the palace of the King of China at Khan 
Balik. My object was to visit the cell of the Sheikh Borhfén Uddin of Sfgirj [the 
third sheikh, it will be remembered, to whom his compliments had been sent by 
the Imém of Alexandria]. I did so, and found him reading, and the very goat’s- 
hair garment I have been mentioning was on him. I was surprised at this, and 
was turning the garment over in my hand, when he said, ‘Why do you turn the 
garment over; do you know it?’ I said ‘I do; it is the garment which the King 
of Khans4 took from me.’ He answered, ‘This garment was made for me by my 
brother Jal4l Uddin for my own use, who also wrote tome to say that the 
garment would come to me by such a person.’ He then produced the letter, 
which I read, and could not help wondering at the exactness of the sheikh. I 
then told him the whole story. He answered, ‘ My brother Jalal Uddin was 
superior to all this; he had a perfect control over the matter ; but now he has 
been taken to God’s mercy.’ He then said, ‘I have been told that he performed 
the morning prayer every day in Mecca ; that he went on the pilgrimage annually, 
because he was never to be seen on the two days of Arafat and the Feast, no one 
knowing whither he had gone.’ 


Here we have instances of two things of which examples 
survive to our own time—the little, useless miracles which Muham- 
madan ‘saints’ are piously believed to perform, and the supersti- 
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tion which ascribes to these personages the power of making the 
pilgrimage to Mecca without the aid of human transport. I, moi 
qui vous parle, count among my privileges the personal friend- 
ship of a Muhammadan Saiyid, one whom Ibn Batuta would doubt- 
less have described as ‘the saint and pheenix of his age,’ who 
lives in a beautiful garden near the mouth of the Tréngganu 
river on the eastern shores of the Malay Peninsula, and who 
enjoys a reputation for being able to accomplish both these 
marvels. It is related of him that having on one occasion com- 
mitted himself to the statement that where there is water there 
also are fish, and its accuracy having been challenged, he at once 
confounded his opponents by performing a miracle. Had he 
possessed a powerful microscope he might perhaps have proved 
his point quite satisfactorily without having resort to super- 
natural powers, but failing this instrument he ordered a coconut 
to be opened, and immediately displayed to the wondering throng 
a fish swimming in water where no fish should have been. How he 
did this, or whether he really did it at all, I cannot pretend to say, 
but as it wasjat once hailed as a miracle and was accepted for a fact, 
it served to prepare the public mind for greater wonders. There- 
fore the mere absence of this holy man from his usual haunts at 
certain periods of the Muhammadan year was held to be conclu- 
sive proof that he was paying a miraculous visit to Mecca, and 
when this impression was confirmed by his own positive state- 
ments on the subject, the matter was at once considered to have 
been placed beyond the limits of a doubt. It is thus that 
miracles are manufactured in Asia even in our own time; and in 
lands where men are ready to accept the patently impossible on 
such slender evidence, can we wonder that they are also prone to 
take a man at his own valuation ?—a habit which, as we have 
seen, proved to be very much to the advantage of the excellent 
Ibn Batuta and to others of his kidney. 

After a year or so in China, in which country Ibn Batuta, 
though he did pretty well, did not reap quite so rich a harvest 
from his neighbours as usual, our wanderer set out on his home- 
ward voyage. The ship in which he sailed belonged to a Muham- 
madan prince of Sumatra, and on the journey across the China 
Sea the travellers saw a phenomenon which is thus described. 


We saw one morning at daybreak a mountain in the sea, at a distance of 
about twenty miles, and towards this the wind was carrying us. The sailors 
wondered at this, because we were far from land, and because no mountain had 
been observed in that part of the sea. It was certain that if the wind should 
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force us to it we should be lost. We then betook ourselves to repentance and 
prayer to Almighty God with all our hearts; and in addition to this the 
merchants made many vows. The wind then became calmed in some degree, when, 
after sunrise, we perceived that the mountain we had seen was in the air, and 
that we could see light between it and the sea. I was much astonished at this, 
but seeing the sailors in the utmost perturbation, and bidding farewell to one 
another, I said, ‘Pray, what is the matter?’ They said, ‘ What we supposed to be 
a mountain is really a Rokh, and if he sees us we shall assuredly perish, there 
being now between us and him a distance of ten miles only.’ But God in His 
goodness gave us a good wind, and we steered our course in a direction from 
him, so that we saw no more of him, nor had we any knowledge of the particulars 
of his shape. 


This encounter, as described by Ibn Batuta, is peculiarly 
interesting because, while he explains it by the supposition that 
the mountain-island was a roc, such as that which carried Sinbad, he 
gives in reality an account of what is a very common optical illusion 
in these tropical waters—an island apparently hovering above a 
sea from which it is severed by a space of air. It will be noted 
that this was only seen after the sun had risen, and indeed it is 
the refraction of the sun-glare which creates the illusion referred 
to. If Ibn Batuta had held upon his course, and had not fled from 
the phenomenon, he would have found that when he drew near to 
it the island settled down into the sea in quite a commonplace 
fashion. Instead, he ended his days in the belief that he had 
seen a roc, and had only narrowly escaped being devoured by it. 

After abiding several months in Sumatra, awaiting the change 
of the monsoon, as Marco Polo had done before him, Ibn Batuta 
sailed on towards the west, touching at Kalikit, and reaching 
Zafar in Arabia in the year 1347 a.p. Thence he passed succes- 
sively to Bagdad, Damascus, Egypt, and Mecca, whence, after 
laying down the burden of his sins at the holy shrine, he made 
his way back at last to Fez. 


The reigning king at this time [he tells us] was the Commander of the 
Faithful, Abu Anan. I presented myself to him and was honoured by a sight of 
him. The awe that surrounded him made me forget that of the King of Irak ; 
his elegance, that of the Emperor of India; his politeness, that of the King of 
Yemen; his bravery, that of the King of the Turks; his mildness, that of the 
Emperor of Constantinople; his religious carriage, that of the Emperor of 
Turkistaén ; his knowledge, that of the King of Sumatra; for he so overwhelmed 
me with his favours that I found myself quite unequal to express my gratitude. 
In Fez, too, I terminated my travels, after I had assured myself that it is the 
most beautiful of countries. 


All of which means that Ibn Batuta, having quartered himself 
upon almost all the kings and Muhammadan peoples of Asia, 
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now proposed to himself to end his days at the charges of his 
own sovereign and his fellow countrymen. 

But he was reckoning without a full knowledge of the com- 
pelling power of the ‘ Go Fever,’ for very soon we find him touring 
away again, first to Tangier to visit the grave of his father, and 
thence to Spain to fight for the Faith against the infidels. A 
year or so later he came back once more to Fez, but only for a 
little while, since the untamed restlessness of his character would 
not suffer him to rest in peace. This time he penetrated deep 
into the Sudan, but all that Africa could show to him was 
squalid in the eyes of one who had looked upon the glories of 
Delhi and the wonders of Cathay. The abjectness and the 
barbarism of the negroes offended him; the ladies did not appeal 
to his fastidious taste ; and though he sponged upon the Faithful 
as successfully as ever, there is a crabbed note running through 
these final chapters of his narrative which seems to show that the 
pangs of the ‘hungry heart’ were still unassuaged, and that its 
owner was growing old and rather weary. None the less, in 
spite of the much that he had seen and known, he was barely 
fifty years of age when, in 1353, he came back to Fez and to its 
sultan, the man of many virtues, ‘to whom,’ he says, ‘ I presented 
myself and kissed hands. I now finished my travels and took up 
my residence in this country. May God be praised !’ 

Thus ends his narrative of wanderings which, at the lowest 
estimate, had extended over upwards of 75,000 English miles, the 
story being reduced to writing by Muhammad Ibn Juzai, the 
sultan’s secretary. Of what befell Ibn Batuta in the years that 
followed we possess no knowledge, but I think we have learned 
enough of him to feel moderately confident that he continued to 
the end of his life to fall upon his feet with the utmost dexterity. 
Perhaps the itch of travel drove him forth again never to return, 
or perhaps, hanging up his well-worn staff at last, he lived 
royally for the remainder of his days upon the bounty of the 
Sultan of Fez and upon the lavish hospitality and commendable 
piety of a religious population. Be sure that wherever he dwelt, 
and no matter where he died, it was in a home well tended by wives 
and slave-girls, well stocked with the portable property he loved, 
and that that home was a constant resort for those who had gifts 
in their hands, a fondness for tales of distant countries, and an 
eye for sanctity and theological learning not too modestly dis- 
played. 























BALLADE OF ST. MARTIN'S CLOCK. 


GLap is the feast of St. Valentine 
When Town’s black twilight turns to grey, 
And in woodland walks at the snowdrop’s sign 
Love first dares dream of the coming May. 
But for me, of a sudden, splashed streets grow gay, 
And my heart leaps up with a joyous shock, 
When at half past five on my homeward way 
I can see the time by St. Martin’s clock. 


All winter the fogged street-lamps confine 
My smarting sight to their dull display, 
Where the shop-fronts flare and the flash-lights twine, 
Roof-high, strange legends with fitful ray. 
All winter I’ve longed for the lengthening day ; 
Lo now, with never a warning knock, 
Spring stands at the door—she has come to stay : 
I can see the time by St. Martin’s clock. 


Pall Mall I passed gloomily ; who could divine 
On Trafalgar Square what enchantment lay? 
It stirred my blood like a fairy wine, 
Spring’s spirit distilled by an April fay. 
Sure Nelson in stone might yield to its sway, 
And turning, I vow, on his pillared block, 
Clap his glass to his blindest eye and say 
‘I can see the time by St. Martin’s clock.’ 


Envoy. 


Princess, if one impulse twin souls obey, 
Does not yours feel its prison with mine unlock, 

When at half past five on my homeward way 

I can see the time by St. Martin’s clock ? 








THE WRECK OF THE WAGER. 


THE return of the Centurion from her;voyage of circumnavigation, 
with the golden spoils of the Manilla galleon safe under her hatches, 
set the seal of success upon Anson’s great expedition. The broad 
wheels of the waggons that hore the Spanish treasure up to 
London obliterated all the ugly traces of failure, and the eighty 
per cent. of dead were decently; forgotten. His was the first 
expedition that ever carried the jack and ensign of the Royal 
Navy right round the world. Sir John Narbrough in 1669 
took the Sweepstakes through the Straits of Magellan and visited 
Valdivia and other South American ports; but he returned by 
the same road again. Since Drake’s voyage in 1577 many men 
had followed in his footsteps: Cavendish, Cowley, Dampier, 
Cooke, Clipperton, Shelvocke, amongst them ; but their expedi- 
tions were all private or buccaneering adventures. Anson’s was 
the first undertaken by the State, and it was more numerous in 
men and ships than any that preceded it. Everything about it 
was calculated upon a liberal scale; unfortunately the death-rate 
was no exception to the rule. It may be doubted if any squadron 
ever suffered such losses, save only Hosier’s ill-fated expedition 
to the West Indies in 1726-1727; when, out of a complement 
which at no time exceeded 4,750 persons, the losses by disease 
amounted to two flag-officers, seven or eight captains, fifty lieu- 
tenants, and four thousand warrant-officers and seamen. 

It is a curious thing that the ships of the eighteenth century 
should have been so much more sickly than those of the sixteenth. 
When Drake, first of all Englishmen, sailed round the world, he 
slipped quietly away to sea on November 15, 1577, and there 
sailed in his five ships about 164 officers and men. After passing 
the Straits John Wynter in the Elizabeth parted company in a 
gale and took his ship home again. Soon afterwards the Mary- 
gold went down in the night with all hands; yet there still 
remained 86 men on board the Golden Hind when she arrived 
off the Guatemala coast, and at least fifty-two of them sailed into 
Plymouth Sound in their stout old ship on that September day 
in 1580. 
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Anson sailed from Spithead on September 18, 1740, in the 
60-gun-ship Centurion; he was accompanied by the Gloucester, 
50, Captain Norris; the Severn, 50, Captain Legg; the Pearl, 
40, Captain Michell; the; Wager, 28, Captain Dandy Kidd; the 
Tryal sloop, Captain Murray; and the two pinks, Anna and 
Industry, as store-ships. All these were fully manned, and, as 
war had been declared against Spain on October 23, 1739, they 
carried in addition to their regular crews four hundred and 
seventy ‘marines and invalids’ as a military force for raiding 
purposes. 

The crews were strong enough numerically; but their quality 
left much to be desired. There were amongst them many long- 
voyage seamen who had been pressed out of merchant ships and 
despatched upon this hazardous and unpopular service whether 
they would or no; the marines, or ‘land forces,’ consisted largely 
of detachments of infirm and decrepit ;invalids from Chelsea 
Hospital, who were despondent from the beginning and utterly 
unfit to encounter the hardships of a Cape Horn voyage. When 
the squadron anchored on December 21, 1740, at the island of 
St. Catherine’s on the coast of Brazil, south of Rio Janeiro, the 
whole force was suffering terribly from scurvy, and from that 
time forward they were never healthy. The Pearl and Severn 
parted company off the Horn; following the example of John 
Wynter, they made the best of their way home again. The 
Wager, like the Marygold, was lost soon after entering the 
Pacific, and so far there was little to choose between 1577 and 
1740; but when the Centurion anchored off Juan Fernandez on 
June 11, followed soon after by the Gloucester and Tryal, it was 
found that of the 961 men who had sailed in those three ships 
nine months before, 626 had died. 

The men of the English Renaissance who sailed and raided 
with Drake were of tougher fibre than the men of the eighteenth 
century who followed Anson. Two revolutions, a civil war, and 
a century of sedition, had left their marks upon the English 
people. There was plenty of fire and faggot, rack and cord, in 
the Tudor times; but upon some nations, notably upon the 
English and Dutch, religious persecution seems to have a bracing 
effect. Political unrest, faction, and moral insensibility are the 
usual signs of national decadence; from the Courts of the Stuart 
Kings public and private corruption spread like a canker through 
all classes. How deep and how widely spread that canker was 
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we may gather from the Diaries of Evelyn and Pepys. In Anson’s 
time the corruption was less, but the sedition was rife as ever. 

Drake’s men were private adventurers and their proceedings 
were only winked at, not authorised, by the State. Anson’s was 
a naval expedition; yet Drake’s men were at least as well 
disciplined as Anson’s, and were better cared for. Many of the 
best type of Elizabethan Englishmen were eager to seek adventure 
and profit beyond the Line and in the South Sea. Even as early 
as 1577, Drake’s was a name to conjure with, and his men were 
the best of their day and generation. Yet even he confessed that 
‘he had taken that in hand that he knew not in the world how 
to go through withal.’ Anson, a weaker man, had little more 
than the sweepings of the seamen of his time. What wonder 
then that the lesser man and the inferior crews should nearly fail 
where their betters had barely succeeded ? 

Of all the many misfortunes that befel Anson’s expedition, 
none was greater or more typical of the naval weakness of that 
period than the wreck of the Wager and the mutiny of her officers 
and crew. The story of the Centurion has been told by many ; the 
tragedy of the Wager is only known through the written accounts 
of four men who played each a part in the drama: the Hon. John 
Byron and Alexander Campbell, midshipmen; John Bulkeley, 
gunner, and John Cummins, carpenter ; the narrative of the last 
two being a joint production. Of these three accounts none is 
absolutely reliable, for all the narrators had something to conceal. 
They did not care to tell all they knew. All the journals of the 
ship were lost in her; their stories were told from memory, and 
they were more careful to make out a good case for themselves 
than to furnish a faithful record of events. 

When Anson sailed from the island of St. Catherine’s with 
fresh-filled water-casks, and many sick who were scarcely yet 
convalescent, he made his first rendezvous at St. Julian’s Bay. 
There are strange stories told of many a lonely anchorage scattered 
here and there about the world; but if ever haven were haunted 
by unquiet ghosts, it should be that ill-omened Bay of St. Julian. 
When Magalhaens first landed on its desolate shores in 1520, his 
ships were seething with mutiny. Here three of his captains con- 
spired against him, and died ; one of them by assassination, another 
on the gallows. When Drake landed there fifty-eight years after- 
wards he found the rotting stump of the gibbet that told how 
Magalhaens quelled mutiny. It may be that Drake was influenced 
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by its sinister suggestion ; for within sight of it, Thomas Doughty, 
the Italianate Englishman who was charged with sorcery, treachery, 
and conspiracy to mutiny, laid his head upon the block and ceased 
intriguing for ever. There, too, Drake lost his master-gunner and 
Mr. Robert Winterhey, ‘whom for many good parts he loved 
dearly,’ both treacherously slain by the ‘Indians.’ [ll-fortune 
still clung to the dreary place, and here Anson in his turn lost 
Captain Kidd, who had succeeded to the Pearl when Michell 
replaced Norris, invalided at Madeira. Murray now took command 
of the Pearl, and Lieutenant David Cheap, then commander in 
the Tryal, was moved into the Wager. 

They left St. Julian’s on January 28, 1741; and in March 
encountered a succession of heavy gales while passing through the 
Straits of Le Maire, between Staten Island and the mainland of 
Tierra del Fuego. Here the Severn and the Pearl lost sight of 
the Commodore and thought it better to return home. 

The Wager, an old Indiaman that had been bought into the 
service, was by no means too sound or seaworthy ; in a heavy lee- 
lurch her weather-mizen chain-plates gave way and the mast went 
over the side. She was heavily laden with all kinds of stores for 
the squadron ; her carpenter had been lent to the Gloucester, and 
for some days the sea ran too high to allow him to return. Out 
of her crew of 130 only thirteen officers and men were fit for duty ; 
the rest were scurvy-stricken ; yet they contrived to get up a 
lower studding-sail boom as a jury mizen-mast, and in spite of 
storms and sickness they struggled round the Horn. 

Anson had appointed for his second rendezvous the island of 
Nostra Senora del Socoro, in 45° south, 71° 12’ west. The island 
was held by the Spaniards, and Captain Cheap was extremely 
anxious to reach it in good time because the Wager carried many 
stores which were indispensable for any landing in force. On 
May 13, the strops of the fore-jeers broke, and the fore-yard 
came down: for trusses were not yet invented and the lower yards 
were swayed up by the jeers alone. To add to their difficulties, 
Captain Cheap unfortunately fell down the after-hatchway and 
dislocated his shoulder. All three accounts agree in commenda- 
tion of his experience, courage, and seamanship ; and just when 
all three qualities were most needed, he was disabled. 

They were feeling their way up the almost unknown west 
coast of Patagonia by the help of the chart made by Sir John 
Narbrough in 1674, supplemented by some later Spanish surveys, 
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but both, as the sequel proved, were alike untrustworthy. The 
wind was apparently westerly ; they were standing to the north- 
ward and eastward in the supposed direction of Socoro; but their 
chart did not warn them of the proximity of the Taytao Peninsula, 
which, stretching out westward for some sixty or seventy miles, 
forms the Gulf of Pefias. They were already deeply embayed 
when the dawn of the 14th showed them land on the larboard 
beam. Before this some of the officers had suggested to Captain 
Cheap that they were standing too far in to the land and urged 
him to haul up to the wind and work back to the westward ; but 
he was set on making Socoro as soon as possible. Perhaps he was 
shaken by his accident ; at any rate, he held on his course till 
the fore-yard was swayed up. Then he wore to the south and 
hoisted his topsails; but it was too late, he had delayed too long. 
The topsails were blown to ribbons almost at once, and about four 
o’clock the ship struck. Alexander Campbell, running on deck, 
cried to the master to know what had happened. Nothing, was 
the answer; only a heavy sea striking under the counter. Pre- 
sently she struck again; and now breakers could be seen close 
under the lee. Cheap, who gave his orders with perfect coolness, 
bade them haul to the wind again in order toanchor. The anchor 
was let go while the bight of the cable was foul over the cat-head, 
and before it could be cleared the ship struck again, heavily. A 
spare anchor belonging to the Centwrion, which was lashed in the 
main hatchway, broke adrift, and the forty-eight hundredweight 
of iron falling into the hold, started some of the planks in the 
bottom. They tried to steer the ship, by working the sheets and 
braces, into a soft place to run her ashore, but she presently 
became fixed, hard and fast, between two rocks; not upon the 
mainland, but on an island that lay four or five leagues off the 
coast. Cheap, helpless as he was, and in great pain, ordered the 
boats to be hoisted out, bidding the officers see the sick men safe 
ashore and not to mind him. The barge, the cutter, and the 
yawl landed as many as they could carry, though some of the sick 
were delirious and had to be secured with lashings. 

Campbell says that he ordered some of the men ashore to 
return with him to the wreck to fetch necessaries—provisions, 
water, whatever they could save—but they flatly refused. At 
length he persuaded some of the petty officers to accompany him, 
and they pulled off to the ship. Captain Cheap at first refused 
to leave her till everyone else was safe ashore; but the spirit 
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room had been broken open and many of the men refused to 
leave the rum-casks. The Captain was carried into the boat and 
so ashore. Then Campbell was sent off again to order the men to 
come ashore; but orders were a waste of breath. No buccaneer 
crew could have behaved worse ; the whole ship was in unspeakable 
disorder. Some were singing psalms; some were swearing, some 
fighting. Others drank till they rolled helpless into the scuppers 
or fell down the hatchways and drowned in the hold. 

There were some casks of small-arm ammunition on the 
quarter-deck, and as a measure of precaution, Campbell and one 
of the petty officers tried to secure them. ‘Damn you!’ cried 
one of the mutineers, ‘you sha’n’t have em. The ship is lost and 
everything in her is ours.’ Another reeled up to Campbell 
brandishing a bayonet, ‘You've carried a tight hand all the 
voyage, curse you! Now you shall suffer for it. He threw the 
bayonet at him, but missed his mark. It was impossible at that 
time to secure anything from the wreck; all the mutineers who 
were sober enough were busy breaking open the cabins and 
chests, plundering everything they could lay hands on. 

The captain and those of the crew who were ashore gave the 
sick what shelter they could in some half-ruined Indian huts that 
stood near the beach. There was only one way out of the cove 
where they had landed, and that was up the steep cliffs that 
enclosed it; so that night there was no straggling. 

Before morning the wind and sea rose and the wreck gave 
ominous signs of breaking up. The mutineers awoke from their 
drunken slumber and were panic-stricken; but that was no 
reason for firing a couple of shotted rounds from a quarter-deck 
four-pounder at the crazy hut that sheltered the Captain. 
Fortunately they were not yet sober enough to shoot straight. 
Next morning Campbell and three petty officers went off again to 
induce the mutineers to return to their duty; but the mainmast 
and a raffle of rigging lay alongside and they were unable to get 
on board. Some of the ringleaders shouted to Campbell that 
since the ship was lost and their pay had ceased, every man 
might shift for himself. 

Discipline could never have been easy to maintain when there 
was no continuity of pay or service. Campbell argued with them 
and even struck some of them who were within reach; being 
moved to anger by what he describes as his anxious desire to 
carry out Cheap’s orders. Soon afterwards, Beans, the first 
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lieutenant, warned him that the gunner’s mate and boatswain’s 
mate were plotting to kill him. Throughout Campbell’s story it 
is evident that he was a singularly unpopular officer. His view 
was that he owed it to his fidelity to Captain Cheap, but that 
fidelity was exceedingly doubtful. 

One of the lieutenants died in the hut on the first night. 
Few stores had been brought ashore; they made the best meal 
they could by boiling together some sea-gulls, a quantity of wild 
celery, and some dust from a biscuit bag. They were terribly 
alarmed in the night when all hands were seized with nausea. 
They thought they were poisoned. So they were; not by any 
deadly unknown vegetable, but by the biscuit dust, which had 
been inadvertently stowed in a bag that had contained tobacco. 

Next day the mutineers came ashore, for the wreck was fast 
breaking up. As they landed, many of them arrayed in clothes 
stolen from the officers’ cabins, they were disarmed by a few 
officers headed by the Captain and Lieutenant Hamilton of the 
Marines. Captain Pemberton was the senior Marine officer, but 
his name is not mentioned in this matter. A bell-tent was 
rigged up as a store for arms and ammunition and a guard set 
over it; but when the weather moderated the men went off to 
the wreck at night and ‘refurnished themselves’ under the 
direction of Bulkeley the gunner, who was chief among them. 
At the end of seven days the provisions which had been brought 
ashore were exhausted, and they were reduced to a diet of shell- 
fish. A steady, long-continued downpour of rain added to their 
misery ; but presently the weather moderated and they were able 
to launch the boats, and bring ashore some casks of wine and 
flour. A second store-tent was pitched, and the petty officers 
were ordered to stand sentry; nevertheless the disorderly mob 
robbed it night after night. 

Their first gleam of hope arrived with three canoes full of 
‘Indians’ ;—swarthy, of small stature and very friendly—who 
supplied them with some sheep and a quantity of mussels in 
exchange for the usual currency of looking-glasres and toys. The 
wreck still held together ; but it was ill-work rummaging in the 
hold where bodies of men drowned many days before were drifting 
among the débris of the cargo. Wet, half starved, and weary of 
misery and foul weather—it was only natural that under such 
conditions the frail bonds that held this haphazard collection of 
half-disciplined men in anything like cohesion should utterly 
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’s give way. They had never been welded into a crew, as the word 
it is now understood in the Navy; in the hour of their trial they 
Ww became something worse than a mob. John Byron tells us of 
it general ill-humour, discontent, and despair, that permeated the 


whole unhappy community till it broke up into groups and 
q factions. He himself separated from the rest and built himself 
il a little kennel in the woods ; preferring the society of the Indian 
d dog that shared it with him, to that of the officers and crew 
y of His Majesty’s late sloop-of-war Wager. The Captain was 
living in one hut, the warrant officers in another, while the 
y master and petty officers had a third to themselves. About this 
1 time ten of the worst scoundrels laid a half-barrel of powder, with 
train and fuse all complete, close to the Captain’s hut ; they did 
t not fire it because one, less desperate than the rest, dissuaded 
s them. There was more than one case of deliberate murder; one 
y man was found strangled on the wreck, another was found 
] stabbed ashore. One James Mitchell was suspected of both 
5 murders, but nothing was done. Cheap tried to induce the 
people to lengthen the long-boat and to endeavour to reach the 
third rendezvous at Juan Fernandez; but the carpenter and 
) armourer refused duty, and no one else was competent. 
Among the midshipmen of the Wager was a certain Henry 
, Cozens, who seems, by all three accounts, to have been an extremely 
; indifferent officer, though ‘when sober’ he was a good-natured 
man. Unfortunately some of the mutineers made it their business 
to keep him more or less drunk. On June 6, three weeks after 
the wreck, Captain Cheap put him under arrest for drunkenness and 
using obscene language. Bulkeley, the mutinous gunner, says that 
many hard words passed between Cheap and Cozens. While under 
arrest Cozens accused the Captain of having come to those seas to 
‘ pay Shelvocke’s debts ; but if Shelvocke was a rogue, at least he 
was no fool’; alluding to the ex-naval lieutenant who had been 
acquitted on a charge of piracy twenty years before. Cheap tried 
to strike him, but the marine sentry interposed, saying that no 
one should strike a prisoner under his charge. It must be 
remembered that Bulkeley, who told the story, was trying to 
exonerate himself by blackening the case against the Captain. 
After his release on June 10 Cozens quarrelled with Elliott, 
the surgeon, who got him down and tied his hands behind him. 
Before long he found somebody to release him, and he was no 
sooner free than he proceeded to the store-tent to quarrel with the 
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purser. Presently the purser accused him of raising a mutiny, 
and fired a pistol at him ; but the cooper struck up his arm and 
the bullet went wide. Then the purser shouted ‘ murder!’ and 
cried to the Captain, who was in his own hut, that Cozens was 
trying to kill them. Cheap running in, pistol in hand, believed 
the shot had been fired by Cozens, and that their lives were in 
danger ; so without more inquiry he shot him in the head. At 
the sound of firing a number of people assembled. Cheap ordered 
them to their tents, saying that he was still their Captain and meant 
to remain so. He was instantly obeyed. 

The business was black enough in all conscience; but the 
only accounts of it that we have were written by men who were 
anxious to exaggerate the Captain’s fault in order to excuse their 
subsequent mutiny. They declare that Cozens lingered for four- 
teen days before he died: that he was utterly neglected, lying 
under a scrap of canvas hanging from a bush; that the surgeon 
refused to attend him because there had been a quarrel between 
them. Some of these highly coloured details may have been true, 
but the evidence in support of them is not very convincing. 

After this the carpenter and some other defaulters returned 
to their duty. About the end of June the long-boat was sawn in 
two, and the carpenter’s crew began to lengthen her twelve feet. 
About fifty Indians joined them, and showed their good will and 
confidence by bringing their families with them ; but some of the 
Wager’s blackguard crowd behaved rudely to the women, and the 
natives left them to shift for themselves. For a time they were 
in a state of actual starvation. A party of them visited Byron in 
the seclusion of his hut and, in spite of his protests, killed his dog 
for food. Three weeks afterwards Byron records that he was glad : 
to make a meal of the paws and skin which had been thrown aside 
and were more than half decayed. Their best caterer was Phipps, 
the boatswain’s mate, who lashed two logs alongside a rum- 
puncheon, and went out to sea upon it in order to catch wild fowl. 

Among the articles that Cheap had brought with him from the ‘ 
wreck was Narbrough’s unreliable chart and an account of his 
voyage. While the long-boat was being lengthened Bulkeley 
begged the loan of this and officers and crew studied it. In July the 
long-boat was completed and Bulkeley, Byron, Jones, the purser, 
and ten men were sent on a reconnaissance to the southward, where 
they landed and were much scared by wild beasts, which visited 
their camp fires at night. Upon their return they found that 
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eighteen men had taken possession of a tent, where they sat in com- 
mittee. Already deputations had been sent to the Captain to com- 
municate their ‘resolutions.’ Bulkeley at once assumed the lead 
and on August 4 presented a resolution signed by all hands, officers 
and men. The document was dated from ‘ Desolate Island on the 
Coast of Patagonia, in latitude 47° S., West longitude from the 
Meridian of London 81° 40’, in the South Seas, this second day 
of August, 1741.’ It announced their intention of returning by 
the Straits of Magellan: and the three marine officers, Robert 
Pemberton, William Fielding, and Robert Evans, signed apart, 
‘ having had sufficient reasons from the above-mentioned people, to 
consent to go this way.’ 

Cheap asked for time to consider their proposals, and on 
August 6 they heldalong debate. He urged against the Magellan 
route that they were 160 leagues from the entrance to the Straits 
and bade them remember the long distance they would have to 
travel before they came to any civilised place ; moreover the pre- 
valent winds would be against them throughout the journey. 
Bulkeley appealed to the navigators to confirm his opinion that 
they were only ninety leagues from the Straits. Cheap pointed 
out that many vessels passed up the coast laden with flour; they 
could easily capture one and make their way to Valdivia, where, 
by his secret instructions, he expected to meet the Commodore. 
The thing had been done by buccaneers over and over again ; what 
were their small-arms intended for? But these very faint-hearted 
sailor-men expressed fear lest the long-boat should be sunk by a 
musket shot, and Cummins the carpenter declared that he could 
not plug shot holes in such thin plank. Lieutenant Beans was 
present, but said nothing; when his opinion was asked, he said 
that he would give it hereafter: having, as it would seem, a pro- 
vident eye to the inevitable court-martial. Then Cummins accused 
Cheap of being the cause of their misery because he would not 
listen to his officers. 

Then followed more consultations ; Cheap assembled his officers 
and reminded them that he was their commander while the ship 
held together, and as long as they were able to get the stores out 
of her. Onthe27th,a General Consultation put it in writing that 
they had decided upon the Magellan route ; and Lieutenant Beans 
suggested that should the Captain refuse, they might arrest him for 
the murder of Cozens; in which case he, Beans, would assume the 
command. On September 9, Captain Pemberton, Bulkeley and 
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others arrested Cheap in bed, and tied his hands. On Sunday the 
11th yet another Certificate to the Commissioners of the Navy was 
drawn up and signed, that ‘whereas Captain David Cheap hath 
never consulted any of his officers, and in most scornful manner 
hath rejected everything proposed for the public good,’ they 
intended to follow their own devices. This was signed by everyone 
with the exception of Lieutenant Hamilton, who had endeavoured to 
communicate with the Captain, in spite of his strict confinement, 
and was now also under arrest. 

Before the mutineers put to sea in the long-boat, Bulkeley 
drew up yet another certificate to the effect that ‘Captain 
Cheap had publicly refused to leave this spot, and was therefore 
left behind at his own request.’ Captain Pemberton, who had 
charge of both Cheap and Hamilton, insisted on delivering them 
up to Lieutenant Beans upon the beach; and they and the 
surgeon Elliott were left behind ‘ because of the ill consequences 
that might ensue from carrying them as prisoners in such small 
boats, where they might find an opportunity of destroying the 
whole body.’ This amazing document was signed by a large 
majority. 

It is evident from these facts that the two midshipmen, 
Byron and Campbell, had to skate over some exceedingly thin ice 
when they came to tell this part of the story, aud to explain how 
it was that they were, at any rate for a time, in open and avowed 
mutiny. 

On October 16 Bulkeley and his mutineers put to sea. Fifty- 
nine went in the long-boat, now lengthened to a vessel of twenty- 
three tons burden, and rigged as a schooner ; twelve were in the cut- 
ter, tenin the barge. With Cheap, Hamilton, and Elliott, now alone 
on the island, they left six pieces of beef, six of pork, and ninety 
pounds of flour. Campbell says that on the second day out he told 
all hands that if ever they returned home they would certainly be 
hanged for leaving their Captain in such a position ; and that Bul- 
keley, far from reseuting his honest indignation, ordered him to take 
the barge and return to the island to bring off a tent to be cut 
up into sails. Byron and eight men accompanied him, and each 
declares that he was the first to suggest that this was an excellent 
opportunity to return to their duty. Bulkeley, on the other hand, 
believed that Byron went back ‘because he did not choose to lie 
forward with the men.’ Whatever their reasons may have been, 
their tardy loyalty led all ten of them back again, and that night 
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they supped with the Captain and his fellow-marooners. Mean- 
while the mutineers awaited the return of the barge at the other 
side of the island, and next day Byron and Campbell made their 
way to them ‘through woods and marshes’ in order to ask 
Bulkeley to give them the share of the provisions to which the 
barge’s crew were entitled. Campbell is careful to mention that 
they ‘got permission’ to go; evidently he considered that the 
time for doing without it had gone by. 

On their return they simply reported that Bulkeley had told 
them to go and be damned; he would give them nothing unless 
they brought the barge back, and he threatened to arm the cutter 
and send her to seize the barge. Bulkeley says nothing of all this, 
but he alludes to the men who returned to the Captain as 
‘deserters.’ This singular man also declares that he took a 
tender affectionate leave of the Captain before starting, and that 
Cheap shook him warmly by the hand and begged him to accept 
a suit of clothes as a token of friendship and regard! 

Soon after the wreck seven men had constructed a kind of 
rough punt in which they endeavoured unsuccessfully to make 
their way to the mainland. These men now returned to claim 
their share of the Captain’s slender stock of provisions. He had 
now twenty mouths to feed. All hands turned to, to repair the 
barge and yawl. On December 3 they saved three casks of beef 
from the wreck, and the Captain bade them mark the date, telling 
them thut they were entitled to draw pay as long as anything 
could be salved. 

In after years, when John Byron was an admiral, he was known 
throughout the fleet as ‘Foul-weather Jack’ from his uniform 
ill-luck in wind and weather. Perhaps he was the Jonah who 
upset their meteorological conditions, for they had no rest from 
gales and rain-squalls. Sometimes they could get neither shell- 
fish nor seals. Three of the men stole flour; they were flogged 
and banished for a time to the other side of the island, ‘ where 
one perished miserably.’ 

On November 24 Bulkeley, with the long-boat and cutter, 
entered the Straits; and he seems to have been much annoyed 
to find that of his republican crew of seventy-two—soldiers and 
sailors, officers and men—all but six were already ripe for a 
second mutiny. And on December 15, Captain Cheap, with 
Byron, Elliott, and eight men in the barge, and Hamilton, 
Campbell, and six men in the yawl, put to sea with a fair wind, 
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intending to make tie island of Chiloe, about two hundred miles 
to the north of the Taytao Peninsula, where there was a Spanish 
settlement. 

So these two parties separated. Before each of them lay a voyage 
through almost unknown and most desolate waters, and whether 
they sailed east or north they bore within themselves the seeds of 
their own destruction. No Greek tragedy ever moved more relent- 
lessly to its foredoomed conclusion than the slow deterioration, 
moral and physical, of these men, in whom the spirit of mutiny 
had destroyed mutual confidence when it uprooted discipline. Itis 
melancholy even now to think of them—men of that Royal Navy 
which from the days of Drake has been the pride and glory of 
our country; men of the great Marine regiment which has 
borne its part and built up its magnificent reputation side by 
side with our seamen—officers and men alike sinking lower and 
lower till they were little better than the savages who helped 
while they despised them. It is true that they belonged to 
a degenerate period; but even then they sounded a lower depth 
than any of their comrades dreamed of; their degradation was as 
deep as any that was ever reached by the buccaneers of Morgan 
or the pirates of Teach. Yet their names were borne on the books 
of the King’s ships, and they had friends at home in England. 

The fair wind which had tempted Cheap and his party to 
put to sea soon began to freshen and the sea increased with it. 
Both boats were overloaded, and most of their stores were flung 
over the side to keep them afloat, but they made fifty miles that 
day. At nightfall they pulled in and camped ashore on the 
beach; before the night was over a mass of earth fell from the 
cliff and buried two men, who were only rescued with difficulty. 
Next day there was little wind and much rain, and they toiled all 
day at the oars, turn and turn about, and camped at night in a 
swamp ashore. They had to get out of the Gulf of Pefias and 
round the Cape of Tres Montes before they could head north for 
Chiloe; and the sea round the Cape was so broken with currents 
and overfalls that Byron compared it to the Race of Portland. 
About Christmas they camped just under the Cape on a beach 
where they could not haul the boats up, but had to moor them 
off shore. Byron slept in the barge, and two men in the yawl. 
During the night a heavy sea rolled in, broke aboard the yawl 
and swamped her; part of the side was torn out and she sank in 
deep water, drowning Rose, a quarter-master. 
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If their chance of reaching Chiloe had been doubtful before, 
it was hopeless now. They were on an absolutely desolate coast, 
their provisions were gone; and they had more men than boats to 
carry them. It would be unjust in us, who have never been con- 
fronted with such a calamity, to judge them harshly for any 
action that they were driven to take in their extremity. Men 
have come through such an ordeal with honour, both before and 
since those evil days of the Wager ; but they were upheld by the 
high traditions of a great service, or the habit of discipline, or a 
strong sense of personal honour. There was no such steadying 
influence to sustain these hapless castaways. With the exception 
of Lieutenant Hamilton and Elliott the surgeon, none of them 
had any particular reason to think well of himself. Captain 
Cheap had lost his ship, and had failed to maintain discipline 
among his officers and crew. All the rest had been in open 
mutiny. The traditions of their service had no help for them, 
for by those traditions they were condemned. Some of them were 
pressed men ; they had all been shut up in a plague-ship where 
men died daily, a floating lazar-house from which there was no 
escape. Shaken by pestilence, demoralised by shipwreck, and 
rotten with mutiny, the heart had been utterly taken out of 
them ; they were no longer soldiers and sailors, but just primitive 
men with nothing left. but the instinct of self-preservation. 

There was a brief discussion ; then, yielding as they said to a 
melancholy necessity, they put to sea again, leaving behind them 
Corporal Crosslet and three marines, abandoned without pro- 
visions upon an absolutely barren and inhospitable coast. 
These discredited sailors left it on record that the marines were 
selected for sacrifice because ‘marines were useless.’ The four 
men who were thus left to starve and die lined up on the beach 
as their late shipmates rowed away, and bade them farewell with 
three cheers and ‘God save the King.’ Among those who were 
lucky enough to save their skins there must have been some in 
whose ears that farewell cheer rang for many a long day after. 
It is an evil coast and ships give it a wide berth; but strange 
things happen at night in lonely seas; there are old-fashioned 
seamen who would scarcely be surprised to hear, above the wash 
of the waves and the cry of the startled sea-birds, a thin, high, 
far-off cheer coming faintly across the dim shadow under the 
land where such things have happened. 

-Through every conceivable hardship, and in utter misery, the 
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wretched party struggled on. Through foul weather that never 
ceased or lifted, wet, starving, and quarrelling, they still held 
on. There were squabbles between Byron, Hamilton, and 
Campbell about the division of their foul and scanty food. They 
accused Captain Cheap of utter selfishness, of caring only for his 
own preservation—which of them cared for anything else ?— 
sometimes he shared his rations with ‘his favourite, the Surgeon,’ 
and Midshipman Campbell is no less indignant at the sharing 
than at the selfishness. For a whole month they toiled on, hope- 
less and despairing; but on January 29 they gave up the 
attempt and agreed to return to ‘Wager Island,’ though there 
was little reason to suppose that they would be any better off 
there. So they began the weary journey back. They looked for 
the lost marines upon the lonely beach where they had left 
them ; finding no trace of them it was concluded that they ‘ had 
probably all died.’ Presently they fell in with some Indians and 
induced one of them to accompany the party as guide. There 
were now only eleven men remaining of the eighteen who left the 
island with the Captain: but some of them still considered the 
party too large, and they had been taught an excellent way to 
reduce its numbers. Camping one evening on the beach, Elliott 
desired the six sailor-men and the Indian guide to go off in the 
barge, to shoot a gull or two to add to their slender store of 
provisions. They went, and never returned. The five officers 
were left alone in their misery, without arms, ammunition, food, 
clothing, or fire. 

They had been tried and condemned by their own law of self- 
preservation. In their utter extremity they found some to help 
them ; the Indian guide returned, bringing his wife with him, 
and to these two the survivors owed their lives. The Indian 
caught seals and his wife dived for sea-eggs, and between them 
they kept the whole party alive till they fell in with the rest of 
the tribe. In March, Elliott the surgeon died and was buried in 
the sand. The Indians undertook to carry the others in their 
canoes to Chiloe; but they would not allow them to travel to- 
gether ; they were distributed singly among the canoes, which 
travelled in separate divisions. Hamilton was carried away and 
three months passed before they saw him again. When they 
picked up enough of the language to understand something of 
what was said to them, they learned how narrowly they had 
missed rescue and safety. The Anna, pink, one of Anson’s 
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victuallers, had actually anchored off the coast, and the Indian 
guide and his wife had been on board of her only a little while 
before. There is a bay on the north coast of the Taytao Penin- 
sula which figures as ‘Anna Pink Bay’ on the charts to this day. 

One and all they were no better than slaves to the Indians 
who kept them alive. Their food was insufficient but, ill or well, 
they had to work at the paddles ; they were struck and ill-treated, 
but slavery was better than starvation. Dirty, uncared-for, and 
verminous, quarrelsome when they met, they seem to have had 
so little self-respect left that the savages themselves treated them 
as inferior beings. Yet John Byron retained enough of his 
Byronism to assure us that the women treated him with especial 
favour. He had at least one trait in common with his grandson 
the poet. 

So the dreary, monotonous story of degradation went on till 
they reached Chiloe. The Spanish Corregidor of Castro, the chief 
place in the island, sent for them, and they describe the Spanish 
treatment as no better than that they received from the Indians ; 
until a Jesuit father, moved by compassion and the gift of Camp- 
bell’s watch, made intercession forthem. Byron suggests that the 
improvement in their condition was due to his ‘ temporising ’ with 
certain honourable proposals made for his hand by the Jesuit’s 
niece. On January 23, 1743, they were put on board an extra 
Lima ship that touched at the island, and landed at Valparaiso 
four days afterwards. Here the midshipmen were marched off to 
prison, while Cheap and Hamilton, being commissioned officers, 
were sent to Santiago. Cheap had recovered himself as soon as he 
came within touch of civilisation, and this separation caused him 
much distress. Before he left he promised to do his best to obtain 
better treatment for them ; yet for eighteen months they remained 
in Valparaiso. 

A Spanish officer of one of Admiral Pizarro’s ships wrote to 
an English friend in Cordova and gave a very precise account of 
their circumstances when they were united again in Santiago. 
The President, Don Joseph Manso, gave them 18 rials a day for 
maintenance, a general invitation to his table, and the liberty of 
the city on parole; but as they were nearly naked, they were 
unable to avail themselves of these privileges until they were 
decently clothed: and a new outfit for four men was far beyond 
the limit of their allowance. The Spanish officer offered them 
any sum up to 2,000 dollars, withont much care whether the loan 
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was repaid or not ; in order, he says, to prove that the Spaniards 
after all were not implacable enemies of the English. Cheap, with 
many thanks, drew for 600 dollars on their joint bill, and their last 
quarrel was over the division of the money. Hamilton and Byron 
got their full share, while Campbell, innocent and injured to the 
last, got only 80 dollars. Cheap and the rest got a passage home 
in the Lys, a French ship which left Valparaiso on December 20, 
1744, and landed them at Brest on October 31. The outraged 
Campbell declined to sail in their company. Making his way 
to Buenos Ayres he obtained a passage in a Spanish man-of-war. 
He was consistent to the end; and we get our last glimpse of 
him as the victim of gross calumny ; destitute of employment, 
because Cheap (and others) had reported that he had become a 
Roman Catholic and tried, unsuccessfully, to enter the Spanish 
service. 

As for Bulkeley the gunner, and the seventy-two officers and 
men who accompanied him, their story issoon told. They entered 
the Straits of Magellan on November 24, 1741; being careful as 
heretofore to safeguard every step with resolutions and certificates 
signed by all hands. By January 10 their provisions were ex- 
hausted. Midshipman Morris and seven men were abandoned, 
and lived for a time among Indians; three of them reached 
England in August 1744. Bulkeley and Cummins; Captain 
Pemberton, Lieutenants Ewen and Fielding, and two men of the 
marines; Lieutenant Beans and about a score of seamen—thirty 
souls in all—reached Rio Grande on January 28, 1742. The 
bones of the rest lie scattered along the Patagonian beaches. 

The sordid miserable tragedy of the Wager is only relieved 
by a single ray of humour, and that is to be found in the 
‘Narrative’ of Bulkeley. When this extraordinary man arrived 
in England he was pained to find that both the general public 
and his own friends were of opinion that he and Cummins the 
carpenter would be hanged, as ringleaders in the mutiny, by the 
court-martial which was to be summoned as soon as Captain Cheap 
returned. He was distinctly annoyed to learn that they regarded 
such a consummation as natural and even praiseworthy. There- 
fore, with the concurrence of Cummins, he wrote the ‘ Narrative,’ 
as an official report, in order to correct any erroneous opinions that 
might be held by the Commissioners. Afterwards he obtained 
their permission to publish it, and it sold well. The work is 
extremely interesting. There is no trace in it of the truculent 
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Bulkeley who used bad words to Campbell and Byron, and tied the 
Captain’s hands behind his back. In his place, we have a plain, 
honest seaman, of infinite resource and sagacity ; patient with the 
obvious incompetence of his officers, sweetly reasonable in debate. 
Such was the transparent probity of his character that even his 
brutal Captain (whom he was compelled to maroon lest he should 
maliciously endanger the lives of eighty armed seamen) wept upon 
his neck and blessed him ere they parted. When the Commis- 
sioners came to the singular conclusion that their jurisdiction 
ended with the loss of the ship, and their interest in the conduct 
of officers and men terminated with the pay sheet (for which 
reason the court-martial acquitted everyone save Lieutenant 
Beans, who was reprimanded for disobedience to orders in not 
letting go the anchor), the pious Bulkeley ‘ beholds the great and 
glorious power of the Almighty in pleading their cause and 
defending them from falling by the violence of men.’ Then he 
wrote to the Commissioners for his back pay, and got it. Lastly, 
when he ‘ takes this opportunity of recommending the reader to 
peruse the ‘“ Imitation of Jesus Christ” by Thomas 4 Kempis, 
and concludes with a short prayer, we can but reverence him. 
John Byron, whose youth was one point in his favour, while his 
family interest was sufficient to outweigh all the rest, lived to be 
an admiral and to fight a very muddled, indecisive action off 
Grenada against a French fleet under D’Estaing; but John 
Bulkeley is the real Ulysses of this inglorious Odyssey, and from 
him we part with regret. 

W. J. FLETCHER. 
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THE POWDER BLUE BARON. 


BY MRS. ALFRED SIDGWICK. 


‘ 


EsTHER Schén was an only child; her mother was dead and in her 
father’s house she reigned, a queen in a pleasant kingdom. The 
fiction existed, that her father was king, but she had never 
regarded it as a fact, not even six weeks ago when he had 
urged her to make up her mind about Reuben Adler. She knew 
that he was right, and that she ought to make up her mind and 
say she would marry Reuben, who was her father’s junior partner 
and a distant cousin. He had some other points in his favour, 
too—brains, for instance, and good looks and good humour, and 
there was no doubt that he desired to marry her; Reuben had 
taken care to make it plain ever since she left school three 
years ago. Other men made it plain too, but Reuben had her 
father on his side, and Esther wished to please her father. 
Nevertheless she was not quite sure that she wished to marry 
Reuben. 

‘I suppose I ought to know whether or not I am in love 
with him,’ she said to herself. It was impossible to say it to 
her father. Mr. Schén understood some ways of love as well as 
any man. He had been an affectionate husband: and his only 
child was the light of his eyes. But if she had gone to him 
with girl’s talk about being in love or not in love with that most 
excellent Reuben whom he had chosen as son-in-law, he would 
have been impatient and uncomprehending. 

‘What do you mean?’ Esther could hear him say. ‘I sup- 
pose when I was presented to your mother she was not in love. 
She took me because her father bade her, and we were happy 
together from the first day to the last.’ 

Esther continuing her imaginary argument admitted this, and 
yet harked back to her indecision: and a week ago she had 
startled her little world by saying that she would like to pay a 
long visit to her aunt Sarah in Eberheim. She got her way of 
course, Mr. Schon, that astute and prosperous man of affairs, was 
wax in the girl’s hands. There was nothing waxen about Reuben, 
but unfortunately Esther’s movements were not under his con- 
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trol, perhaps never would be. He could only say that he hoped 
she would like Eberheim. 

‘ Of course I don’t expect to fiad London there,’ said Esther. 

‘ That is well,’ said Reuben. ‘ You certainly won’t find your 
London.’ 

‘What is my London ?’ 

Reuben looked at the girl and looked at the room in which 
she had just entertained some of her friends. The girl was 
exquisite, so was her gown, and her room, and so, Reuben per- 
ceived, were her friends. Esther could choose fastidiously. If the 
Jewish blood in her veins counted at all, it counted in her favour, 
lent a touch of the exotic, and supplied a reason everyone could 
understand for her cleverness, her money, and her delicate beauty. 

‘In London,’ said Reuben, ‘no one cares socially speaking 
whether you are a Christian ora Jew. Even if a Christian wanted 
to marry you...’ 

‘Lots of Christians want to marry me,’ said Esther inele- 
gantly. She had no objection to letting Reuben know it in that 
vague way. She thought he was inclined to attach overmuch 
importance to her father’s favour, and to take hers more for 
granted than he need have done. 

‘And in London,’ continued Reuben, ‘no one except your 
father would be shocked and offended by such a marriage.’ 

‘Would he be shocked and offended . . . deep down ?’ 

‘You know he would. You know what his wishes are and 
you know mine.’ 

Esther looked up at the man who stood on the hearthrug. 

‘I have not had enough fun yet,’ she said; ‘I want to go to 
Eberheim.’ 

So she went, and found that she had left a good deal of the 
fun behind her. In most German towns the better Jewish 
families form an artistic centre. They gather in their homes 
that entertaining aristocracy whose recruits come from any 
quarter, and whose qualifications are not of creed or station. 
Unfortunately for Esther her uncle and aunt were not in a set of 
this kind. They occupied a respectable position in a dull corner of 
Jewish society in Eberheim, and were absorbed all the year round, 
the husband in making an income and the wife in squeezing the 
utmost value out of it. They had two stout swarthy daughters, 
Esther’s first cousins. It turned her dizzy to reflect on the 
relationship when she had been a day or two on the flat and had 
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become familiar with their habits, their curious gestures, and 
their still more curious preoccupations. 

The arrival of Esther and her trunks put the whole house- 
hold into a fluster. They made her very welcome, admired her 
in the strongest language, and were anxious to imitate her coiffure 
and all her clothes. When it came to advising her which gown 
to wear at the Philharmonic Concert, the mother and daughters 
grew so excited that Esther hardly knew whether to laugh or to 
cry. She thought they wanted her to look smart and do them 
credit, and when they followed her to her bedroom she took from 
her wardrobe three gowns any one of which she thought might 
serve. They were not décolletées. She knew too much about the 
ways of little German towns to commit such a solecism as that. 
But they were gowns to make a little German town open its eyes. 
One was pale blue, very marvellously pailletée with silver, one was 
white crépe de Chine and that had adjuncts of gold and coffee- 
coloured lace, the third was a grey chiffon, and when Esther wore 
it you perceived that her colours were dipped in heaven, like 
Gabriel’s wings. 

‘ The blue and silver,’ cried Frau Strauss. 

‘No, Mamma,’ said Recha, with the odd simultaneous jerk of 
her shoulders and hands that Esther watched with pity, it was so 
unattractive; ‘no, Mamma, not on any account. They will all 
say Gott wie jiidisch !’ 

‘But they will all wish they had one like it,’ said Frau 
Strauss. 

‘We don’t want Esther to look Jewish,’ said Rosalie. ‘It would 
be much better if she would just go as she is in that black cash- 
mere. Then they would say, “ Herr Strauss had his English niece 
with him, a very quiet lady-like looking girl.”’ 

‘Who are “they” ?’ inquired Esther. 

‘ The Christians,’ said Recha. 

‘ What do they wear themselves ?’ 

‘That has nothing to do with it,’ explained Frau Strauss. 
‘If a Schmidt or a Miiller wears red and yellow stripes, no one 
would say a word. But we have to be very careful. You don’t 
want to be called Judenmiadel ?’ 

‘In Eberheim? I believe I could survive it,’ said Esther. 
‘I shall wear that grey chiffon, and if they don’t like it they can 
look away.’ 


But apparently they did like it. At any rate they did not 
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look away. Herr Strauss, who escorted his beautiful niece, came 
back rubbing his hands, and said that everyone had asked him 
who Esther was and had shown great surprise when he told them. 

‘The Frau Biirgermeister herself spoke to me,’ he concluded. 
‘When we met in the vestibule she shook hands and said that 
Esther was a distinguished-looking girl, but too young to wear 
diamonds.’ 

‘I knew you ought not to have worn those diamonds,’ said 
Frau Strauss in an agonised voice. 

‘Are you talking about this little butterfly brooch?’ asked 
Esther. 

‘ Diamonds are considered very Jewish,’ said Rosalie. 

‘In London they are considered pretty,’ said Esther. ‘We 
don’t attach a faith to them.’ 

‘Major Braun has asked permission to call,’ continued Herr 
Strauss. ‘I told him the honour was too great, but he said he 
would give himself the pleasure. I have known him fora long 
time. He owes money to Simon Goldmann and I have met him 
in Simon’s shop. He and his friend Baron Amsing are both 
exceedingly anti-Semite. We must ask him to dinner and get 
some Christians to meet him.’ 

‘ Who was the little tow-haired man who stared at me through 
his lorgnon ?’ asked Esther. 

‘ Major Braun,’ said her uncle. 

‘And that calls itself anti-Semite? But why ask it to 
dinner ?’ 

The united Strauss family said something like this! ! ! ! 

‘Well!’ said Esther, ‘I’ve grown up in London and I’m not 
orthodox. But if I stay in Eberheim a month, I shall want to 
marry the Chief Rabbi. Anti-Semite! That puppy! Why, 
Reuben could knock him down with his little finger.’ 

‘Who is Reuben?’ said the girls eagerly, and Esther blushed 
and said something about her father’s partner, a cousin, a friend. 

‘Is he good-looking ?’ said Recha. 

‘I have not seen his match in Eberheim,’ said Esther, for- 
getting her manners in her indignation. 

‘ But you have not seen Baron Amsing,’ said Rosalie. 


II. 


Masor Braun called. Major Braun was invited to dinner, and two 
young men respectively called Freese and Wiedemann were asked 
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to meet him. The cut of their features was not Oriental, but 
Esther thought them otherwise disappointing. However, it did 
not fall to her to entertain them. They afforded her mild enter- 
tainment by sticking the corner of their napkins into their shirt 
collars and attacking their food in a solemn silence which they 
only broke when some dish struck them as extra good. Major 
Braun did not trouble himself either about his hosts or his fellow- 
guests. He gave his attention to Esther and his dinner. She 
could not understand why her uncle and aunt were pleased to 
receive these people, two so dull and all so condescending ; when 
the talk turned on the handsome Baron Amsing and the honour 
and wonder of his presence at a marriage between some other 
baron and a Jewish heiress, Esther electrified everyone by de- 
claring that, if she had been the bride, she would have refused to 
have the gentleman presented to her. 

‘How? What?’ cried Major Braun in his high harsh voice, 
and his pince-nez dropped with a clatter on his plate, so agitated 
was he and so scandalised. As for Freese and Wiedemann, they 
ate nothing for at least a minute. 

‘I object to people who label themselves anti-Semite,’ said 
Esther. ‘If I lived in Eberheim, I should not admit anyone with 
such opinions to my house.’ 

‘Then you would have no intercourse with Christians,’ said 
Major Braun. 

‘They would have themselves to blame,’ said Esther. 

‘Do you mean to say that in England there is no prejudice 
against Jews?’ asked Herr Freese in a solemn voice. He was a 
goggle-eyed young man with snub features and flaxen hair. 
Esther thought of Reuben’s hawk-like profile and laughed in Herr 
Freese’s face. Then she turned her lovely mischievous eyes on 
her uncle and made him laugh too. 

‘But they are such boors,’ she said afterwards. ‘What a 
question to ask at your table!’ 

‘Ah! if you knew,’ the family cried in chorus: and every day 
spent in Eberheim helped Esther to know. She heard of affronts 
and exclusions and slighting phrases: and her indignation waxed 
strong. Therefore on the following Sunday morning, when she 
was skating in the harbour to the inspiriting strains of a military 
band, she looked sweetly at Major Braun without recognising him. 
But in Germany it is the man’s privilege to claim acquaintance, 
and it was impossible for Major Braun to imagine that a Jewish 
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girl would not jump at his. So he glided after Esther, settled his 
pince-nez on his squat nose, and in the most affable manner bid 
her good-morning. 

‘Oh! good-morning,’ said she, and began to cut a large eight 
in order to get away from him. But he did not know what she 
would be after, and came in her way, nearly causing a collision. 

‘You skate very well,’ he said when he had recovered his 
balance. 

‘I'm fond of it,’ she said shortly. She was feeling a little 
cross because everyone on the ice was staring at her, just, she said 
to herself, as if she was a peacock in a hen-yard. They stared at 
her furs and her face and her figure, and at her flying skirts, 
which were not a bit like any other skirts in Eberheim, for with 
every swish you saw dainty silks and laces, as well as the plain 
grey cloth of her gown. Her cousins should have supported her, 
but she saw them in a far-away corner with a group of friends, and 
she knew they could only hobble about on their skates. When- 
ever she set off she felt as conspicuous as a ballet dancer per- 
forming a pas seul. Everyone near stopped to gape and admire. 

‘I want to get away from this crowd,’ she said impatiently to 
Major Braun. ‘I’m going over there. Good-bye!’ 

‘Wait ... wait!’ he called, scrambling after her. ‘Here 
comes Baron Amsing, and I have his permission to present him 
to you. He noticed you in the theatre last night, and asked who 
you were.’ 

Esther was a person of urbane manners, but she thought this 
invitation hardly needed any acknowledgment. She skated on 
towards an outlet from the harbour, a narrow canal that was not 
much frequented. But the two gentlemen followed her, and as 
she emerged from the harbour she found one on either side. 

‘Allow me to present my friend,’ said Major Braun, who was 
made rather breathless by Esther’s pace. ‘Herr Major Baron 
von und zu Amsing. Fraulein Esther Schon, from London.’ 

Amsing could not very well put his heels together on the ice, 
but he murmured the usual thing about ‘habe die Ehre,’ twirled 
his fair moustaches, and asked Esther how she liked Eberheim. 

‘It is a most agreeable town,’ said she. 

‘I think I saw you in the theatre last night.’ 

‘TI was there.’ 

‘ What did you think of the performance ?’ 

‘Very creditable.’ 
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‘Of course we cannot pay Van Dyck and the De Reszkes in 
Eberheim. Our town is not as big or as rich as London.’ 

‘I suppose not,’ said Esther. 

The Baron felt huffed by the lady’s manner, which was sweetly 
civil, but nonchalant. She looked at the sky instead of at him, 
and he had certainly never before met a lady who thought any- 
thing in Nature better to look at than him and his uniform. 
The rapid exercise had brought a fine colour into her cheeks, she 
was smiling a little, as if she thought the hour a pleasant one, 
and she evidently did not mind much whether her companion 
stayed or went away. Major Braun had dropped behind. 

‘Shall you be long in Eberheim ?’ asked the Baron. 

‘I don’t know yet,’ said Esther. ‘I shall stay as long as I am 
amused.’ 

‘What amuses you ?’ he said rather eagerly. ‘Are you fond 
of dancing ?’ 

‘Under some circumstances.’ 

‘Dancing is dancing wherever you are,’ said he. 

This was such a stupid remark that Esther, for the first time, 
looked straight at the man who made it, expecting to see the 
heavy features and vacant eye she had scornfully observed in 
Messrs. Freese and Wiedemann. But she had to admit that Baron 
Amsing was not in any way like these. He had a handsome face, 
a gallant bearing, and the splendid physique all the world admires 
in the German soldier at his best. 

‘Do you dance much in Eberheim ?’ asked Esther. 

‘A good deal all through the winter. The best dances are 
those given by the Johannes Verein. There is to be one to- 
morrow week in honour of the Grand Duke’s birthday.’ 

‘I wonder if my cousins are going to it ?’ said Esther. 

There was a moment’s silence, and then the Baron observed 
that the ice was very rough just here. 

‘Let us return to the harbour,’ said Esther. ‘I will intro- 
duce you to my cousins, and we will find out about the dance at 
the Johannes Verein.’ 

Esther knew by this time that caste and race prejudice ran 
high in the little town, and she was not blind to her cousins’ 
deficiencies: but she had no intention of allowing these young 
men to pay her attention, and entirely ignore them. As she 
turned she met Major Braun, and he attached himself to Esther 
again, and skated back to the harbour on her other side. When 
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Recha and Rosalie saw her coming in this cloud of glory, they set 
off as hard as they could to join her and catch a little of its reflec- 
tion; but they were in such a hurry, and so clumsy on their 
skates, that they ran against a knot of children. Esther was 
therefore suddenly confronted with the sad spectacle of her two 
cousins and several little boys and girls in a struggling heap on 
the ice. She fled to their assistance, and so did several other 
people, but when Recha and Rosalie were on their feet again, 
panting and dishevelled, they found that Esther’s swains had 
melted away. Major Braun was a long way off, and Baron 
Amsing could not be discovered at all, though the Strauss girls 
took the utmost pains to find him. 

‘You might have introduced him to us,’ said Recha. 

‘I was just going to do so,’ said Esther. ‘We came back to 
the harbour with that idea.’ 

‘You mean you had that idea,’ said Rosalie. ‘He evidently 
took the first opportunity to escape.’ 

‘What do you think of him?’ said Recha. ‘Have you ever 
seen anyone like him before ?’ 

‘Oh! he’s not bad,’ admitted Esther. ‘He talked of some 
dance given by the Johannes Verein. I said I would find out 
whether you were going to it.’ 

The sisters looked at each other. 

‘ What did he say to that ?’ asked Rosalie. 

‘Nothing. What should he say? We began to talk about 
the ice.’ 

‘He would not tell you,’ said Recha. ‘Everyone agrees that 
Baron Amsing has beautiful manners.’ 

‘The Johannes Verein does not admit Jews to its dances, 
explained Rosalie. ‘The members are all extremely anti-Semite. 
We could not get tickets.’ 

‘There is Baron Amsing,’ cried Recha suddenly. ‘He is 
talking to the Frau Burgermeister, and so is Major Braun. If we 
went up to them perhaps she would nod to us. Sometimes she 
will and sometimes she won't.’ 

‘If you mean that frumpish old woman with her hair folded 
down her cheeks like beetles’ wings, I am not going within a 
mile of her,’ said Esther. ‘She is the one who made imper- 
tinent remarks about my diamonds to Uncle Wilhelm the other 
day.’ 

‘Gnidiges Friulein,’ said Major Braun’s harsh voice at her 
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elbow a moment later. ‘The Frau Birgermeister desires to speak 
to you. Allow me to escort you to her.’ 

‘Where have you come from?’ said Esther, addressing the 
little man with an air of surprise that he found disconcerting. 
‘I thought you had said good-bye.’ 

‘No,’ he mumbled, ‘I went off in a great hurry just now 
because I saw a cousin with whom I had to make an appointment. 
But we are keeping the Frau Biirgermeister waiting, Fraulein. 
Shall we...’ 

‘What does she want to say to me?’ asked Esther. She 
looked undecidedly across the ice, and then she turned to her 
cousins. 

‘ Perhaps she is going to object to my chinchilla. Is chinchilla 
Jewish, do you think ?’ 

Rosalie and Recha began to giggle. Major Braun was all in a 
fidget. 

‘ The Frau Biirgermeister has a great pleasure in store for you,’ 
he said. ‘ Pray let us go to her at once.’ 

Esther did not see her way to refuse, and very unwillingly she 
skated across the ice to where the Frau Biirgermeister stood with 
Baron Amsing and some other friends. 

‘Good-morning, Fraulein,’ the older lady said, while she 
examined Esther’s clothes and Esther’s face with a stare that 
made the girl inclined to turn her back. ‘I sent for you because 
I hear that you are fond of dancing, and I have a ticket to spare 
for the dance given by the Johannes Verein to-morrow week. A 
young lady cannot go to a dance by herself in Eberheim, so I 
shall include you inmy party. As you are a guest and a foreigner 
here, no one will raise any objection.’ 

Esther wished that profound courtesies were not out of fashion, 
for she felt that no words would serve to convey her sense of 
obligation. Her eyes met Amsing’s, but he did not understand 
their language, though he saw there was something wrong. He 
heard it moreover in her voice, which was just a little too quiet 
and too civil for genuine regret and gratitude. ‘She was exceed- 
ingly sorry,’ she said, ‘but she would not be able to go to the 
dance given by the Johannes Verein to-morrow week.’ 

‘Haven’t you a ball-dress then ?’ said the Frau Biirgermeister. 

Esther’s face was becomingly grave, as she replied that she 
possessed a suitable gown, but that she must nevertheless decline 
the Frau Biirgermeister’s flattering and friendly invitation. 
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The Frau Biirgermeister felt offended and showed it like the 
child of nature she was. She shrugged her shoulders and turned 
her back on Esther. 

‘I can’t go on my knees to the young lady,’ she said to Baron 
Amsing, and she stalked in a majestic manner to a seat on the ice 
which was partly occupied by two of her friends. She began to 
talk rather loudly and angrily to these ladies, and before long the 
awful epithet of Judenmddel reached Esther’s ears. 

‘I am afraid the invitation was your doing,’ said Esther to 
Baron Amsing. ‘ You would have spared that old lady a rebuff 
if you had found out first whether I desired it.’ 

‘Why won’t you come to the dance?’ said he. ‘I am very 
unhappy because you have refused |to come.’ 

‘My cousins have told me why|they are not going, why they 
would not be admitted if they wished to go. Your rules of 
exclusion are of course your own) affair, but as they shut my 
friends out...’ 

‘But you are different,’ said Baron Amsing eagerly. ‘You 
are a foreigner, and as a special favour the Frau Biirgermeister 
agreed to invite you. If you appear with her everyone will be 
polite to you. There is still time for you to accept . . 

‘I should not care to appear at'a public dance with the Frau 
Biirgermeister,’ said Esther with a misleading gentleness. ‘I con- 
sider that she has bad manners. And I never accept favours of 
the kind she offers me. I grant them.’ 





III. 


Ir Esther thought she had seen the last of Major Braun and his 
friend when she left them in a stupefied condition on the ice, she 
soon found out her mistake. They called together next day, and 
Frau Strauss, quite overwhelmed and delighted, asked them to 
dinner. They accepted with alacrity. After that Baron Amsing 
came to the house whenever he could find an excuse, and the 
whole town began to speculate about his intentions. He had not 
made them clear to himself, and he had no idea that he was being 
watched by a large circle of peopl, some disapproving and some 
excited and hopeful. For Esther’s sake and for his own he exer- 
cised great caution in public. The result was to make him blow 
hot and cold according to circumstances. If the girl’s affections 
had been engaged she would have been happy one day, hurt and 
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angry the next. Luckily she remained cool over a game that 
had never been played with her before. She took no steps to 
stop a courtship that was so intermittent, nor did she encourage 
it. She met his ardour with civility and his frosts with indiffer- 
ence. Her thoughts began to turn homewards. 

She could not help wishing sometimes that her hosts were less 
effusive in their hospitality. For instance, she would not have 
asked the Baron to supper after the play as often as they did, seeing 
that when they met in the theatre he never troubled to speak to 
them. No one in the audience could have guessed that he had 
more than a bowing acquaintance with the Strauss family. Yet 
directly Esther and her friends were at home again the bell would 
ring and my gentleman would appear sure of his welcome and his 
entertainment. 

One night the opera had been ‘Tristan and Isolde.’ The 
passionate music seemed to get into the young man’s blood like wine. 
He could not keep his eyes off Esther, and after supper he sat down 
to the piano and sang snatches from ‘ Tristan’ that his manner 
addressed quite plainly to her. At first the Strauss family sat by 
and listened. Then one by one it filed into an adjoining room. 
‘In love affairs,’ said Frau Strauss, ‘ what is wanted is a little tact 
on the part of the lookers-on.’ 

Soon after they were left to themselves the Baron asked 
Esther to try the duet from the first act of the ‘ Walkiire.’ 


Keiner ging—doch Einer kam: 
Siehe, der Lenz lacht in den Saal! 


He rippled a few notes of it on the piano. 

‘It is quite beyond me,’ said Esther, ‘I believe Rosalie sings 
it. Ill fetch her.’ 

‘No, don’t,’ said the young man, getting up in a hurry. ‘Let 
us stay here and talk.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Esther. She sat down and waited for him 
to begin. He sat down beside her, but he felt disconcerted, by 
her tranquil manner. He felt unusually stirred to-night. His 
traditions and his training were all in bitter conflict with the 
attachment growing within him, but the music of ‘Tristan and 
Isolde’ seemed to encourage and express it. He was only like 
other rather stupid people in supposing that because the music 
was sublime his enjoyment of it was both sublime and meritorious. 
Fine music lifts some souls by the wings and produces in others a 
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sort of conceited ecstasy, tiresome in its manifestations. Baron 
Amsing knew better than to gush, but he felt quite pleased with 
his own commotion of spirit. 

‘Could you love as Isolde did|?’ he asked suddenly. 

Esther’s manner sometimes/ jarred on him. It did now. 
Instead of looking startled and résponsive, she drew back a little 
and met his glance with a not of ironical inquiry in her own. 
Then she opened a box of photographs that she had taken from a 
table near her, and began showing some of them to him. She 
might as well have dashed cold water in his face, he thought 
afterwards, and he wished he kn¢w whether shyness or design had 
led her to check him in such a cold-blooded way. 

‘This is my father,’ she said. ‘This is his partner, Reuben 
Adler, a cousin’s cousin.’ 

Baron Amsing hardly looked |at the old man’s portrait, but the 
other arrested his attention, H¢ was a little like the great singer 
who, as ‘ guest,’ had sung ‘ Tristan’ to-night. He said so. 

‘Yes,’ said Esther replacing the photograph. ‘There is an 
elementary likeness. But Reuben has breeding; the singer had 
not. Reuben’s ancestors were priests and scholars in the four- 
teenth century.’ 

Then she got up and went into the next room. Baron Amsing, 
feeling rather upset, followed her and bid Good-night. But he 
was detained by the clamour of the Strauss family, who in a 
guttural chorus implored him to have supper with them at 
Bauer’s one night. Bauer’s was a favourite restaurant where a 
band played for some hours every night, and the Strauss family 
thought it would be a fine thing if Baron Amsing would sit down 
with them there in full view of the world. But he curtly 
declined. 

‘I wish he would have come,’ sighed Rosalie and Recha. 

‘I wish you had not asked him,’ said Esther, and that night 
she wrote home to say that she would like to have a dance as 
usual on her birthday and that she would be home in time 
for it. She began to find her position in Eberheim untenable, 
and it was her hosts who made it so. She could have dealt 
with Baron Amsing if they had had more dignity. She could 
have borne with them for a time if he had not arrived on the 
scene. But to agree with your adversary about the defects of 
your official allies is always intolerable. 

A day or two later Herr Strauss took his wife and the three 
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girls to have supper at Bauer’s. The restaurant was crowded, and 
at first they could not find seats. When they did it was at a table 
already partly occupied by two officers in the familiar powder blue 
uniform. Directly the Strauss family sat down these gentlemen 
rose from their chairs and walked to another part of the room. 
Esther saw her cousins flush uncomfortably, while her uncle gave 
the little shrug, half patient, half scornful, with which he met 
these daily slights. 

‘It was Graf Samaden,’ said Frau Strauss to her niece. ‘He 
would like to have the Jews shut up in Ghettos again. He got up 
because we sat down here. But there really was no room any- 
where else.’ 

‘ Perhaps if we had excused ourselves humbly enough he would 
have remained,’ said Esther. 

She watched the coarse, stupid-looking man who had just sat 
at the same table with her. He was talking volubly to his friend, 
and they were presently joined by a third man, in whom she 
recognised Baron Amsing. She saw that his attention was being 
directed to their table, but he gave no sign of recognition. 

‘I wish Baron Amsing would come and speak to us,’ said 
Recha plaintively. ‘I am doing all I can toattract his attention.’ 

‘You had much better give your mind to your Wiener 
Schnitzel,’ said Esther. 

‘If he were to acknowledge us in public his life would be 
made intolerable by his brother officers,’ said Rosalie. 

‘ That is so,’ said Herr Strauss. 

‘What happens when one of your bankrupt. lieutenants 
succeeds in marrying a Jewish heiress?’ inquired Esther. ‘Is 
helallowed to recognise his wife in public ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Frau Strauss. ‘ But of course she has to adopt his 
religion. She becomes a Christian.’ 

‘Does she become stupid and brutal too?’ cried Esther: and 
then she said, ‘ This day fortnight I go home. How there is any 
kindness or any charity left amongst you I cannot understand. 
If I lived here a year I should want to be like Samson and slay 
ten thousand of them with one of their own jawbones.’ 

‘You may change your mind when you have been to the 
Beckers’ dance,’ said Frau Strauss. 

Esther laughed, for it seemed to her that there never had been 
an event of which so much was expected as the Beckers’ dance. 
The invitation had come about ten days ago, and ever since it arrived 
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Rosalie and Recha had been in a state of happy excitement. For 
the Beckers were Christians. The girls had been at school with 
the Strauss girls and on friendly terms with them, but when they 
left school they knew each other no more. This invitation was 
the direct result of an encounter with Esther in the theatre. 
The Becker girls had said they wanted the beauty from London 
at their dance, and the parents shook their heads but gave in. 
The father Becker was a man with an official position and was 
never called Becker at all, but Herr Obergeheimsanititsrat or 
something of that kind. They knew everyone who was anyone 
in Eberheim, and both Baron Amsing and Major Braun were to be 
at their dance. Rosalie and Recha were to have new frocks and 
shoes and gloves for it, and the best hairdresser in the town had 
been engaged to do their hair forthe great occasion. Everyone 
who knew the Strauss family knew that the three girls were going 
to the Beckers’ dance, and it seemed to Esther from what she saw 
and heard that Baron Amsing would disappoint a large section of 
Eberheim society if he did not choose this opportunity for a 
declaration. Her six weeks’ visit had inured her to a want of 
reticence that would have appalled her at home, and she remained 
quite calm now while her aunt replied to the innuendoes of her 
friends and gave them the information they sought concerning 
Baron Amsing’s income and her niece’s probable dowry. Frau 
Strauss enjoyed the situation vastly and found that her powers 
of invention rose to it. The girls were proud and cheerful too. 
Herr Strauss kept his head through it all, and so of course did 
Esther. 

‘I am not even sure that your father would like the marriage,’ 
he said to his niece one day. 

‘I will write to my brother myself and place the facts before 
him,’ said Frau Strauss. 

‘I should not do that just yet,’ said Esther rather alarmed. 

‘Of course not,’ said Herr Strauss. ‘ What facts have you 
toproduce? You know the young man’s name and the colour of 
his uniform, but you do not know whether he has anything more 
to offer Esther or whether he has serious intentions. In my 
opinion it is a silly affair.’ 

‘Let us talk of motor-cars,’ said Esther. ‘It would be a 
change.’ 
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IV. 


‘I HAVE just seen Frau Behrens,’ said Frau Strauss, coming 
into the dining-room with her outdoor things on, a few days before 
the dance. ‘When I told her you were going to the Beckers she 
gave that silly giggle and pretended not to hear. Iam sure we shall 
have to attend the poor creature’s funeral if Baron Amsing becomes 
my nephew by marriage. She would never survive it.’ 

‘I hope you have not set your heart on the connection, Aunt 
Sarah,’ said Esther. 

Frau Strauss did not answer her niece, because at that moment 
there was a ring at the door, and before she could escape to put on 
her best gown the Frau Biirgermeister herself stalked into the room. 
She surveyed the three young ladies and Frau Strauss with a 
hostile and embarrassed glance, and at first she seemed inclined to 
remain standing. But the aspect of the orderly comfortable room 
and of the three neatly dressed girls at their embroidery frames 
seemed to impress her. She sat down beside Frau Strauss on the 
sofa, unclasped her fur cloak, and uttered a deep sigh. 

‘You are no doubt surprised to see me?’ she began. 

‘It is certainly an unexpected pleasure,’ admitted Frau 
Strauss, who was trying in vain to guess what such a visit could 
portend. 

‘I have not come for pleasure,’ said the Frau Burgermeister. 

Esther, who had bent over her embroidery frame again, looked 
up now and gave the two ladies her full attention. She thought 
her aunt might need an ally. 

‘I have just come from my friend the Frau Sanitétsrat,’ 
continued the Frau Biirgermeister. ‘The poor woman was in 
tears.’ 

‘I hope the Frau Sanitiitsrat is quite well, said Frau Strauss 
politely. 

‘Why should you care whether she is wellorill? I understand 
that you have never even spoken to each other.’ 

‘But we have often sat side by side in the theatre,’ said Frau 
Strauss. ‘And her daughters were quite intimate with mine at 
school.’ 

‘Not at all. . . Not at all,’ gobbled the Frau Biirgermeister. 
‘The young ladies have assured me there was no intimacy. Of 
course they are extraordinarily amiable girls, and when they saw 
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your daughters left out in the cold. . . but they have had a lesson. 
They know now that even the Sanititsrat Becker cannot fly 
in the face of public opinion. I am sure you will agree with me 
that it was unwise to attempt it.’ 

Frau Strauss looked helplessly at Esther. 

‘We shall know whether we agree with you when we under- 
stand what you are talking about,’ said Esther suavely. 

‘I am talking of the unhappy dilemma in which my friend 
finds herself through her invitation to you and your cousins.’ 

‘Even now I do not understand,’ said Esther, who was deter- 
mined to make the flustered woman speak plainly. 

‘If you go to the Sanititsrat’s house next week you will find 
no one there except the family.’ 

‘Is the dance put off then ?’ 

‘But I tell you there will be no dance if you insist on going,’ 
screamed the Frau Birgermeister. ‘The Sanitatsrat’s friends refuse 
to meet you. That is why his wife weeps. Either she must 
offend everyone she knows or she must offend you. I explained 
to her that she had no choice. The mischief was done when she 
allowed her children to send you an invitation.’ 

Esther looked at her aunt and cousins. She hoped they would 
preserve some measure of self-possession until she had rid them of 
this woman. 

‘ Well ?’ said the Frau Biirgermeister, ‘ what will you do ?’ 

‘I will open the door foryou,’ said Esther, and she did so. She 
shut it behind her and accompanied her aunt’s guest to the door 
of the flat, which she threw open too. 

‘I suppose I may tell the Frau Sanitatsrat that your cousins 
will not appear,’ said the Frau Biirgermeister. ‘ You seem to be a 
ladylike girl, but you know the proverb, “ Kicka Jew out of the 
door and he comes in at the window.” We have good reason in 
Eberheim to know it is true.’ 

Esther made no reply. She waited for this arbiter elegantia- 
rum to go. 

‘I have something to say to you that I cannot say here,’ said 
the Frau Biirgermeister. ‘ You had better come to see me to- 
morrow morning.’ 

‘Certainly not,’ said Esther. 

‘It concerns Baron Amsing. His parents are my friends.’ 

‘I am not coming to see you.’ 

‘But if the young man persists in his infatuation, if he marries 
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you he endangers his position in Eberheim society. Do you think, 
for instance, that I would enter your house ?’ 

‘I am quite sure you would not,’ said Esther, ‘either by the 
door or the window.’ 

Then she returned to her aunt and cousins and tried to comfort 
them. 

About an hour after the Frau Birgermeister departed Baron 
Amsing arrived, and he was fortunate enough to find Esther alone. 
Her aunt and cousins had gone out in different directions to tell 
their friends that, after all, the girls were not going to the Beckers’ 
dance because Esther had invited them to spend a week with her 
in Dresden. She wanted to see the great Madonna. When Baron 
Amsing was shown into the room he said at once that he had met 
Frau Strauss and had heard with some surprise of this sudden 
change of plan. 

‘When do you start ?’ he inquired. 

‘To-morrow, I hope,’ said Esther. ‘I want a week in Dresden, 
and on the 21st I go home.’ 

‘Then this is good-bye for the present ?’ 

Esther smiled. The Baron twirled his moustaches and turned 
rather red. 

‘I think the Beckers acted foolishly,’ he said. 

‘That is a handsome admission on your part,’ said Esther, 

‘They ought to have known they were attempting the 
impossible. There is only one course for anyone like you in this 
country.’ 

‘I am about to adopt it,’ said Esther, 

‘I mean that if you wish to live in Germany you should 
marry a Christian and adopt your husband’s faith.’ 

‘I should have thought,’ said Esther, ‘ that unless you could 
adopt your husband’s complexion and features you might still be 
made uncomfortable.’ 

‘There are always irreconcileables,’ said Baron Amsing. 
‘But I believe that if you married a Christian, society in Eber- 
heim would accept you.’ 

‘I have never been ambitious,’ said Esther. ‘Society in 
London .. .’ 

‘Iam coming to London for a friend’s wedding,’ interrupted 
Baron Amsing. ‘I shall arrive on April 29th. May I come and 
see you?’ 

‘You may come the same evening if you like,’ said Esther. 
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‘ Between ten and eleven, or even later. Weare giving a dance 
on the 29th.’ 

‘ Then at last I shall have the pleasure of dancing with you,’ 
said the Baron fervently. 

Esther admitted that it was possible if he came early, but she 
would not promise to keep dances for him. Then she said that 
she had some arrangements to make for her journey, and he found 
himself dismissed. 

When Esther got home she told her father that she had 
enjoyed herself in Eberheim, and that the Strauss family had been 
very kind to her. She also mentioned in Reuben’s hearing that 
a young man who went about from morning to night at home in 
a most beautiful powder blue uniform was coming to her birthday 
dance on April 29th, and that it made her very unhappy to reflect 
that in England he would wear civil clothes and look like anyone 
else. 

‘ What is his name ?’ asked Reuben. 

‘ Amsing,’ said Esther, ‘ Baron Reinhold von und zu Amsing. 
It’s a first-class name, isn’t it ?’ 

‘I like Adler better,’ said Reuben, and that evening while his 
uncle was having a nap downstairs he went into the drawing-room 
and made Esther a formal proposal of marriage. She had always 
known that he would do this sooner or later, but it was only in 
Eberheim that she had quite made up her mind what her answer 
would be. 

‘But there is no hurry,’ she said. 

‘I have waited two years,’ said Reuben. ‘I am not going to wait 
any longer. I have had to watch other men make love to you. 
I had to put up with your going off to Eberheim to see if there 
was anyone you liked better. Now you come back and spring 
a powder blue baron on me. You must choose between us, 
Esther.’ 

‘I will,’ said Esther, ‘but not to-night.’ 

Meanwhile Baron Amsing was trying to make up his mind. 
His admiration of Esther and his prejudice against her race 
played see-saw with him, and when he arrived in London on 
April 29th he was still in a state of indecision. It did not occur 
to him that Esther might have something to say in the matter. 
She was a Jewess, and he was Reinhold von Amsing, Major in a regi- 
ment of Hussars, and good-looking to boot. If he threw the'!hand- 
kerchief, who could doubt that she would pick it up ? 
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When he got to Esther’s door he saw an awning up and 
every window lighted. He asked for Miss Schén and was waved 
from one servant to another till he got to the top of the stairs. 
The crowd of well-dressed, well-mannered people surprised him. 
He had expected signs of wealth, but not of social prestige. A 
grey-haired gentleman received him, and he passed on into a 
large room, where he saw Esther and her friends dancing. He 
watched Esther and he watched her guests, and as he did so his 
last doubts died away. When the music stopped she spoke to 
him and to others, but when he asked her for dances she explained 
that her programme had been full an hour ago. He saw her 
surrounded by men, he heard her beauty praised by men and 
women, he tried to get speech of her again, but it was impossible. 
She had presented Reuben Adler to him, and Reuben found him 
partners, and was very civil. But Baron Amsing discovered that 
one girl at least had heard of the Frau Biirgermeister and even 
of the Becker dance. She said it must be entertaining to travel 
forty-eight hours, and find yourself in the Middle Ages. 

‘Esther says that no one can imagine beforehand what it is 
like,’ the girl babbled on. ‘She was telling Dad and me about it 
yesterday. She says one man who often came to her uncle’s 
house cut her in a restaurant because she was with her Jewish 
relations. He must have been a cur, don’t you think ?’ 

‘What is a cur?’ said the Baron slowly. The girl did her 
best to explain. 

It was at the end of the evening when nearly everyone had 
gone, that Baron Amsing found himself alone in the smoking- 
room with his host. He had sat out the other guests, Mr. Schon 
did not understand why. But he offered the young German more 
whisky and more cigars, and tried to entertain him. 

‘I have not been in Eberheim for forty years,’ he said. ‘ But, 
from what my daughter tells me, it has hardly changed.’ 

‘I am afraid your daughter was offended by one or two things 
that happened during her visit,’ said the Baron, taking a plunge. 
‘A single visit to your house has convinced me that the state of 
things here is entirely different from the state of things with us.’ 

‘You appear to have a quick grasp of a situation,’ said Mr. 
Schon. 

‘I am told that a young lady with whom I have just been 
dancing is the daughter of an English general, that she went to 
school with your daughter, and is her intimate friend.’ 
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‘ What then ?’ said Mr. Schén. 

‘It could not happen at Eberheim.’ 

The young man’s usual arrogance of bearing was tempered 
just now by his embarrassment. Nevertheless Mr. Schon quite 
undeservedly felt as if his parlour was a web and Baron Amsing 
the fly struggling on it. He wished he knew how to get rid of 
the fly. 

‘I am not rich,’ said the fly. 

‘I am,’ said Mr. Schon. 

‘ But I have a name and a position equal to any fortune.’ 

‘In Eberheim.’ 

‘In Eberheim and elsewhere in Germany. Mr. Schon, I have 
the honour to ask you for your daughter’s hand.’ 

‘Baron,’ said Mr. Schon, ‘as far as the matter lies with me, 
I have the honour to refuse it.’ 

‘On what grounds ?’ 

‘Nothing would induce me to let Esther go to Eberheim,’ 
said Mr. Schon. ‘If she is silly enough to want to marry you, she 
must persuade you to live in London and adopt her faith.’ 

The Baron sprang to his feet. 

‘Do you want to insult me ?’ he cried. 

‘Not at all,’ said Mr. Schon. ‘Here is Esther. She shall 
speak for herself.’ 

Baron Amsing turned round hastily, and saw that Esther 
had come into the room with Reuben Adler. They both looked 
radiantly happy, and so did Mr. Schén the moment he beheld 
them. 

‘Miss Schon,’ said Baron Amsing in headlong haste, ‘I have 
just told your father that I wish to make you my wife.’ 

‘What would the Frau Biirgermeister say?’ exclaimed 
Esther. 

‘It is an odd coincidence,’ said Reuben Adler, ‘but I have 
come on the same errand.’ 

‘Esther must make her own choice,’ said Mr. Schon. ‘ But 
she will not live in Eberheim with my consent.’ 

Esther moved a little, and the effect was to separate the two 
young men who had been measuring each other as two unfriendly 
dogs do before they growl and close in a fight. 

‘Good-bye,’ she said to Baron Amsing. ‘Remember me to 
the Frau Biirgermeister, and tell her to take comfort. She will 
never set eyes on me again.’ 
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‘You choose this gentleman then?’ muttered the Baron. 

‘I chose him one night in Bauer’s Restaurant,’ said Esther. 

‘I have the honour to wish you good-bye,’ said the Baron, and 
with a bow that included Esther and her father, but left Reuben 
aside, he marched out of the room. 

‘You ought never to have gone to Eberheim,’ said Reuben, a 
little later. 

‘You are the last person who should say so,’ explained Esther. 
‘It was in Eberheim that I found out I cared for you. The 
powder blue Baron helped me to make up my mind.’ 

‘Then I will forgive him,’ said Reuben. ‘But I will never 
forgive the Frau Biirgermeister.’ 

‘I don’t know why,’ said Esther. ‘She helped too. All 
Eberheim helped. And they were very amusing. I propose that 
we should go there on our wedding-journey.’ 

‘Heaven forbid!’ said Reuben. 








